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Notices to Correspondents. 


Potes. 
“UNCLE REMUS” AND SOME EUROPEAN 
POPULAR TALES, &c, 
I. 

It has been justly remarked that the man who 
pretends to be “good all round” at anything is in 
reality good for nothing; and this seems to me 
especially the case of folk-lore students who pro- 
fess to be thoroughly well acquainted with the 
popular fictions of all countries. There is no such 
man in existence, and in all likelihood there never 
will be.* In no department of literature is 
“division of labour” more necessary than in the 
comparative study of folk-lore and folk-tales. Life 
is so short, men’s ordinary avocations take up so 
much of that brief span, that all that can be ex- 
pected of a single labourer in such a vast field is 
merely to dig a little or, to vary the metaphor, 
contribute a few bricks towards the slowly rising 
=. In an able and interesting paper on ‘ Gipsy 

‘olk-tales’ in the National Review for July, 1888, 
my friend Mr. F. Hindes Groome remarked that 
I seemed “ ly ignorant of the existence of 
gipsy folk-tales, of the fact, too, that not a few 
gipsies are professional story-tellers” (p. 660). As 
an ignorant sinner, however, I had good company 
to keep me in countenance, since Mr. Groome 
brings the same charge against “Dasent, Cox, 


* We shall, however, know a good deal about folk-tales 
“all round” when the Folk-lore’s Society’s “tabula- 
tion” is completed and published. 


Ralston, Lang.” But, thanks to Mr. Groome 
himself (the only specialist in gipsy tales in this 
country), I have mended my ways very consider- 
ably in this respect, and the charge is no longer 
applicable to me. Some French critics, again, 
complained that in my ‘Popular Tales and Fictions’ 
(1887) I had overlooked French folk-tales, which 
I deny ; but one, with the exaggerated courtesy 
which characterizes our Gallic neighbours, was 
good enough to declare: “Ce que Clouston a lu 
en fait de contes orientaux est inoui.” 

And again, several friendly American critics 
complained of the absence of negro parallels to some 
European popular tales, as found in “ Uncle Remus” 
and elsewhere. The reason why the entertaining 
tales of “Uncle Remus” found no place in my 
book was the belief, which I then held, that they 
had been derived from Europeans or persons of 
European descent, and I therefore considered them 
not worth reproduction in such a work, as the only 
interest they could possess to others than the 
“general” reader lay in the fact that they had 
undergone changes in passing through the negro 
mind. But I have since examined these curious 
recitals more carefully, and have come to the con- 
clusion that in many cases they owe little to “de 
white folks,” and should not be overlooked or 
omitted in the comparative study of folk-tales 
generally. I now purpose, therefore, to store in 
*N. & Q.,’ mean time, some analogues and variants 
from “Uncle Remus” of familiar European popular 
fictions ; and as my preamble has taken up so 
much space, I shall confine myself in the present 
paper to one of the shorter examples. 

n European fables and tales the fox usually 
outwits all the other animals; but in these negro 
tales he is constantly the victim of the rabbit’s 
clever tricks; indeed “‘ Brother Rabbit,” with the 
exception of his celebrated encounter with the 
“ Tar-Baby,” and perhaps one or two others, comes 
= of all his difficulties and dangers with flying 

ours, 


Brer Rassit sacs Brer Fox's Game. 


On one occasion the rabbit spies the fox on his 
way home with a large bag of game slung over 
his back, and determines to get it for himself. To 
this end he runs through the wood and lies down 
on the road as if he were dead, some distance 
ahead of his destined victim, and the venerable 
story-teller thus proceeds:— 

Brer Fox he come ‘long, he did, en see Brer Rabbit 
layin’ dar. He tu’n’im over, be did, en ’zamine’im, en say, 
sezee : “ Dish yer rabbit dead. He look like he bin dead 
long time. He dead, but he mighty fat. He de fattes’ 
rabbit w’at I ever see, but he bin dead toolong. I feard 
ter take ‘im home,” sezee, Brer Rabbit ain't sayin’ 
nuthin’. Brer Fox, be sorter lick his chops, but he 
went on, en lef’ Brer Rabbit layin’ in de road. Dreckly 
he wuz outer sight, Brer Rabbit he jump up, he did, en 
run roun’ thoo de woods en git befo’ Brer Fox agin. 
Brer Fox he come up, en dar lay Brer Rabbit, 'periently 
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cole en stiff. Brer Fox, he look at Brer Rabbit, en he 
sorter study. Atter while, he onslung his game bag, en 
say ter hisse’f, sezee : “ Dese yer rabbits gwine ter was’e. 
I ‘ll des "bout leave my game bag yer, en I'l] go back ’n 
git dat udder rabbit, en I'll make fokes b'leeve dat I’m 
ole man Hunter from Huntsville,” sezee. En wid dat 
he drapt bis game en loped back up de road atter de 
udder rabbit, en w’en he got outer sight, ole Brer Rab- 
bit he snatch up Brer Fox game en put out fer home. 
Nex’ time he see Brer Fox, he holler out: ‘“‘W'at you 
kill de udder day, Brer Fox?” sezee. Den Brer Fox 
he sorter koam his flank wid his tongue, en boller back : 
“I ketch a han’ful er hard sense, Brer Rabbit,” sezee. 
Den ole Brer Rabbit he laff, he did, en up en ‘spon’, 
sezee: “ Ef I'd a know'd you wuz atter dat, Brer Fox, 
1’d a loan’t you some er mine,” sezee.* 

Here we have a droll variant of an incident in 
the well-known Norse tale of the master thief who 
has undertaken to steal an ox from a man as he 
drives it to market. The youth places on the road 
the man is coming along a pretty shoe with a silver 
buckle. The man sees it, but as it has not a fellow 
he thinks it not worth while picking up. After he 
has passed the youth takes up the shoe and, run- 
ning through the wood, places it on the road 
further on. When the man sees what he sup 
to be the fellow of the shoe he had left lying on 
the road, he determines to go and take up the 
other, and having tied his ox to the fence, he 
hastened back. Meanwhile the youth takes the ox 
and goes off with it, and he afterwards steals two 
other oxen from the same man by imitating the 


ery of an ox, thus inducing the man to believe it 


was the cry of the animal 
shoe-hunting expedition. 

A similar incident occurs in the Gaelic tale of 
the shifty lad (Campbell's collection), and it is 
also known to modern Greek, Bengali, and Arabic 
fictions, while there is an English variant in which 
a clever cobbler by the same device steals a calf 
from an Essex butcher. (See my ‘Popular Tales 
and Fictions,’ vol. ii. pp. 43-52.) 

W. A. 
233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 
(To be continued.) 


had lost during his 


THE DUKEDOM OF CLARENCE. 
(Concluded from p. 44.) 


An interval of more than three hundred years 
elapsed before another creation of a dukedom of 
Clarence occurred. The fourth royal personage 
who bore this title was William Henry, third son 
of George IIL, elevated to the dukedom May 19, 
1789. He was also Duke of St. Andrews in Scot- 


* «Uncle Remus; or. Mr. Fox, Mr. Rabbit, and Mr. 
Terrapin.’ By Joel Chandler Harris. With 50 Illustra- 
tions by A. T. Elwes. London, Routledge, n.d.; but, 
as the woodcuts are dated 1882, probably a reprint of 
the original American edition (No. xv.), This, it should 
be mentioned, is a quite different collection from ‘ Nights 
with Uncle Remus,’ by the same author. 


land and Earl of Munster in Ireland. In con- 
sequence of the death of his two elder brotbers he 
became king in 1830, when these titles were merged 
in the crown. At an early , as it was not 
thought probable that he would ever ascend the 
throne, he was put into the navy, to win his way to 
distinction like ordinary mortals. He was born in 
1765, and entered as a midshipman at the age of 
fourteen, on board the Prince Georgs, the flagship 
of Admiral Digby, in 1779, and saw a good deal of 
service, first with the Channel fleet and sub- 
sequently in the North Atlantic. On June 17, 
1785, he was gazetted lieutenant, serving under 
the illustrious Nelson ; in the following year he 
was promoted to be captain; and on Dec. 3, 1790, 
received a commission as Rear-admiral of the Blue, 
Returning home without official leave, he was never 
again actively employed; yet he was regularly 
promoted through all the gradations of the service, 
and became a full admiral in 1801. There are epi- 
sodes in his life which will not bear the strictest 
moral scrutiny ; but as his disposition was frank, 
sociable, generous, coinciding remarkably 


poses | with the brasqueness and open-heartedness so 


often seen in seafaring men, the “ sailor prince,” 
as he was called, was generally popular. To his 
close friendship with Canning he owed his 
motion to be Lord High Admiral in 1827. ant 
of taet in that high office led to much inconveni- 
ence in the service and to his own resignation 
after a few months’ tenure of the office. For his 
marriage and for his accession and coronation the 
ordinary histories may be consulted. As a king he 
was invariably popular. Like his father, his intel- 
lect was narrow and his education defective; but 
he had sufficient good sense to be guided by pru- 
dent political advisers. He evidently understood 
the duty of a constitutional monarch better than 
either his father or his brother, his immediate pre- 
decessors on the throne. 

The history of this prince is too recent and his 
life of too uneventful a character to be treated 
typically or at any length. He was less before the 

blic than either of bis two elder brothers, and 
ortunately came to the throne at an age when 
lessons of experience have been learned and the 
passions of youth are stilled. His wise discretion 
as a king, in a period of disquiet and revolationary 

, probably saved the monarchy in England, 
and laid the foundation of that respect for royalty 
which the Georges had well-nigh forfeited, and 
which, under the rule of the nt sovereign, has 
risen even to enthusiasm. oderation and good 
sense, added to a certain shrewdness and businese- 
like habit, greatly atoned in the case of the “ sailor 
king” for the absence of those brilliant qualities 
which distinguished the Clarences of earlier times. 
The last Clarence cuts but a ic figure by the 
side of Lionel, Thomas, and ; each person- 
ally interesting and remarkable even in his errors 
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and delinquencies, as well as in the circumstances 
of his life. 

Of the present holder of this 1 title, Albert 
Victor, Duke of Clarence and Aventis and Earl of 
Athlone, the grandson of a sovereign whose domestic 
virtues and queenly discretion have endeared her 
to the hearts of all her subjects, everything that 
is royally the best may be anticipated. “Quem 
Deus Omnipotens conservare et dirigere velit.” 

An elaborate account by Dr. Donaldson of the 
origin of the titles of Clare and Clarence, as well as 
of Clarencieux King at Arms, differing much from 
Noble, is given in the first volume of the Proceed- 
ings of the Bury and West Suffolk Archwological 
Institute, 8vo., 1849. 

Iam much obliged both to Hermentrrupe and 
to Mr. Brenxinsopr for their notes and intended 
corrections. It seems, however, difficult to believe 
that Lionel was married to Elizabeth of Clarence 
before 1354. In 1342 he was but a of four 

ears old ; he was, indeed, betrothed in that year, 

t his marriage was never consummated till he 
was nearly sixteen years old, in 1354, when he was 
created Earl of Ulster in right of his wife. Does 
not the Issue Roll quoted refer to the contract of 
— only? In reply to Mr. Brenxrnsopr, I 

the sons of Edward III. “ princes” in the 
general sense, not in any technical sense. They 
are so called in Hardynge, the rhyming chronicler, 


who belongs to the same century, or nearly so. 
J. Ma 


SKELL. 

Emanuel Hospital, 8.W. 

P.S.—A reply to A. H. has been to some degree 
—9y “His father” should be his brother 
(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ S. x. 2). As to the use of his, 
we are limited in English to only one possessive 
pronoun of the same gender, but the sense can 
generally be readily ascertained by an intelligent 
perusal of the context. His, on p. 481, clearly 
refers to the testator. 


May I be permitted to point out a few inaccu- 
racies in Mr. MaskeE.1’s interesting notes on 
the dukedom of Clarence ? 

This dignity did not actually become extinct at 
the decease of its possessor in each of the four 
previous cases in which it has been conferred. In 
the case of Prince George Plantagenet, its third 
possessor, it was forfeited owing to his attainder in 
1477, Otherwise his son, Prince Edward, Earl of 
Warwick, would have succeeded him in the usual 
course. In the case of Prince William Henry, the 
last possessor of the title, it merged in the crown 
upon his accession to the throne in 1830. 

Prince Lionel was only two years of age when 
he was betrothed to Lady Elizabeth de Burgh, the 
daughter and sole heir of William, Earl of Ulster, 
the being his second cousin once removed, of royal 
blood by descent from Edward I. The date of this 
marriage has been much disputed, but the ques- 


tion of the year is decided by the testimony of the 
Issue Roll, 16 Edw. III., which clearly proves it 
to have been 1342 (when the royal bridegroom was 
three and the bride ten years old), and aot in 
1354, as stated by Mr. Masxett. The patents 
of creation of Prince Lionel as Duke of Clarence 
and of his brother Prince John as Duke of Lan- 
caster bear the same date, viz., Nov. 13, 1362. 
Such being the case, the elder brother would natur- 
ally rank as the second duke (Edward the Black 
wy being the first), and the younger as the 
third. 

Elizabeth de Clare, the grandmother of Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Clarence, was not the sole heir 
and representative of her brother Gilbert de Clare, 
the last Earl of Gloucester and Hertford of that 
family. The representation fell among the De- 
spensers, the issue of Eleanor de Clare, the eldest 
sister and coheir of Earl Gilbert. His heir general 
and representative at present is the Right Hon. 
Mary Frances Elizabeth (Dowager Viscountess 
Falmouth and), Baroness Le Despenser, the lineal 
descendant of the said Eleanor. Elizabeth, the 
third sister, married John de Burgh, son and heir 
of Richard, Earl of Ulster, and was mother (not 
wife) of William, the young earl who was mur- 
dered in 1333. Elizabeth, Duchess of Clarence, 
died in the end of 1363 or the beginning of 1364. 
Her only daughter, the Princess Philippa, was 
married to Edmund Mortimer, afterwards Earl of 
March, before her (Elizabeth’s) death. This mar- 
riage took place in 1359. 

Giovanni Visconti, the brother of Violante, Duke 
Lionel’s second wife, married Isabel, the sister (not 
daughter) of King Charles V. of France. 

In Lionel’s will he leaves to Thomes Walys the 
golden circle with which ‘‘ his brother and lord 
(Edward) was created prince and to Edmund Moore 
a like circle with which he himself was created 
duke.” His father, King Edward III., never was 
Duke of Cornwall. 

Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, was 
born in 1388, before Sept. 30 of that year, and 
was not more than eleven or twelve when made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. His grand-uncle, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was regent of the king- 
dom at the of ten. The date of his creation as 
duke was July 9, 1411. He never had a brother 
Richard. His brother Humphrey was at Troyes 
with him and their brother Henry V. on occasion 
of the betrothal of the Princess Katherine to the 
King of England. His wife was the third daughter 
of Thomas, Earl of Kent, and sister and coheir of 
Edmund, the last Holland Earl of Kent, but she 
herself was never Countess of Kent. The marriage 
of Thomas with the widowed Countess of Somer- 
set took place before July 16, 1412. Her first 
husband, John Beaufort, Earl of Somerset (some- 
time Marquis of Dorset), died March 16, 1410. By 
him she had four sons and two daughters. Her 
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eldest son Henry, who succeeded his father as Earl 
of Somerset, died Nov. 25, 1418. 0. H. 


In Mr. Masxetu’s note on the ‘Dukedom of 
Clarence’ at 7" S. x. 1 there is a mistake for 
which Miss Strickland seems to have been originally 
responsible. No such spear as that referred to is 
shown in the Abbotsford curiosity shop. The 
knight Sir John Swinton, who is supposed to have 
unhorsed the duke—if he was not then fighting on 

’ foot after crossing the bridge, as one chronicler 
relates—was himself, with nearly all the Scotch 
allies of the Dauphin, exterminated three months 
afterwards at Vernueil, and his spear could not 
have got back to Scotland. According to the con- 
temporaneous Monstrelet, after that battle the dead 
were at once stripped. It is rather curious, too, 
that the duke, if not killed at the first onset, was 
not saved alive for ransom, instead of being brained 
by the Earl of Buchan. The best real evidence is 
that a chronicler relates that a knight of the name 
of McCausland got possession of the coronet of pre- 
cious stones round the helmet of the fallen English 
leader, and sold it for a sum named. It is pro- 
bable (pace Scott and Buchanan) that the im- 
petnous duke was not at first recognized in the 
melée, and that when the battle passed on in the 
evening his body was afterwards found. Mr. 
Masxett does not precisely indicate where he 
found the passage beginning, “Being betrayed by 


his scout-master, a Lombard.” Monstrelet simply 
gives the fact of the duke’s death. It did not con- 


cern him who had helped to kill him. ae 


With your permission, I should like to remark 
—in reference to the quotation, 
“ The duke, mixing himeelf in the throng of the battle, 
dismounted and attacked singly Swinton, the Earl of 
Buchan, who wounded him in the face, and finally dis- 
patched him with his spear,” 
in Mr. Masxetu’s learned communication on the 
dukedom of Clarence—that the honour of having 
killed the duke at the battle of Baugé has been claimed 
by several competitors ; and, in connexion with 
the matter, perhaps it may not be out of place to 
mention the following, viz.: While at dinner on 
March 22, 1421, the Duke of Clarence was in- 
formed that the Earl of Buchan and his Scottish 
warriors were in his vicinity. The duke instantly 
exclaimed, “ Let us attack them ; they are ours.” 
He then made a rapid march to Baugé, in the hope 
of surprising the Boots : but the latter were in- 
formed of the movement of the English, and were 
in order of battle to receive them. In the en- 
counter which followed Clarence, conspicuous by 
the richness of his armour and the golden coronet 
which he wore over his helmet—the uniform worn 
by royal dukes when in battle is not now quite so 
gorgeous, for instance, that of the Duke of Con- 
naught when in command of the Guards at Tel-el- 


Kebir—was first attacked by John Kirkmichael, 
who broke a lance over him, then wounded in the 
face by Sir William Swinton, and at last brought 
to the nd and killed by a blow of a mace by 
the Earl of Buchan. 

G. Chastelaine states that he was slain by Charles 
le Bouleiller, a French knight (vide ‘(Euvres,’ vol. i, 
p. 225, Bruxelles, 1863). Father Anselme says 
that Gilbert de la Fayette killed the duke “ by his 
own hand.” A. Stewart, in his ‘History of the 
Stewarts,’ p. 123, claims the honour for John 
Kirkmichael, chaplain of Lord Douglas and after. 
wards Bishop of Orleans ; and, according to an old 
tradition, another Scot, “Sir John Swinton de 
Swinton, unhorsed the duke and wounded him in 
front.” However, if reliance may be placed in a 
record on the subject in the ‘ Book of Pluscarden,’ 
it certainly was not one of the claimants I have 
named, but a Highlander, Alexander Macausland, 
of Lerd Buchan’s household, who is to have the 
credit of having been the slayer of the Duke of 
Clarence. Conflicting as all these statements are, 
the tradition that ‘the merit of the victory belongs 
to the brave Swinton” is supported in modern 
times by the very interesting presentation, said to 
have been made by the last Swinton de Swinton 
to Sir Walter Scott, of “the point of the weapon 
with which his ancestor accomplished this deed of 

wess, The lance of Swinton is still to be seen 
in the collection of antiquities at Abbotsford.” 
(Vide ‘The Scots Guards in France,’ Taylor’s ‘ His- 
tory,’ and also Tytler’s ‘ History of Scotland.’) 


Hewry Geratp Hore. 
6, Freegrove Road, N, 


Tam not aware from whom Mr. Maske. quotes 
the account of the Duke of Clarence’s death at the 
battle of Baugé; but the writer would appear to 
have fallen into the error that Sir John Swinton 
of Swinton and John Stewart, Earl of Buchan, 
were one and the same person. I believe there 
are no fewer than one French and four Scottish 
claimants to the distinction of having killed the 
English duke. (See ‘The Scots Men at Arms,’ &c., 
by William Forbes Leith, vol. i. p.17. Hume's 
‘ History of the House of Douglas’ (p. 125) gives 
the name of Swinton as the first assailant, and to 
him Sir Walter Scott attributes the glory of the 
encounter in the well-known lines (‘Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,’ canto v. verse 4) :— 

And Swinton laid the lance in rest 
That tamed of Fe the sparkling crest 
lantagenet. 


Of Clarence’s 
A. 8. L. C. 8. 
Mr. Maskett, in his note upon Thomas, second 
son of Henry IV., says that “it is not known where 
or when this prince was born”; and a few lines 
below, referring to his appointment as Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he says that “he was then scarcely 
more than eighteen years old.” He is known to 
have been appointed Lieutenant of Ireland on 
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Jane 27, 1401, so that by this reckoning his birth 
would have been in 1383. But this is certainly 
too early. In Doyle (i. 397) the date of his birth 
is given as September 29, 1387. The extract from 
the ‘Irish Annals’ refers to his second visit to Ire- 
land in 1408. His i eee to France in 1412 
was not “to help the Duke of Burgundy,” but to 
help the Dukes of Berry, Bourbon, and Orleans 
against the Duke of Burgundy ; and he could not 
have boasted that he went “to win back Aquitaine 
for the English Crown,” seeing that it had not yet 
been lost. The date of his marriage with Margaret 
Holand, widow of the Earl of Somerset, may be 
approximately fixed. The ear! died March 16, 
1410. On June 20, 1410, and December 22, 1410, 
she is still referred to as his widow (Pat. 11 H. IV. 
2, 10, and Iss. Roll 14 H. IV., Mich., January 25, 
1413). She first appears as wife of the Duke 
of Clarence on July 16, 1412 (Pat. 13 H. IV. 2, 6), 
so that it is probable that the marriage took place 
shortly before he started for France. 
J. Hamitton WY 
Rochdale. 


Tae Errmotocy or ‘ Antas.”—The inter- 
esting word anlas, a kind of dagger or knife, 
occurring in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue,’ is fully explained 
by Dr. Murray in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ 
All that is known about the etymology is that it 
first occurs in the thirteenth century, and is said 
by Matthew Paris to be a native English word. 

It is, therefore, compounded of two Middle Eng- 
lish words ; and theee I take to be simply an and 
laas, i.¢., ‘‘on” and “lace”; and that the knife 
was so called because hung on a lace, and thus 
suspended from the neck. 

here is a precedent for this in the A.-S. name 
for a kind of pouch. It was called a bi-gyrdel, i.¢., 
a “ by-girdle,” because hung at the girdle. Note 
that in this word the accent was on the prefix. 
This is clear from the alliterated line in ‘ Piers the 
Plowman’ A. ix. 79; and Dr. Murray clearly 
— that such was the fact. 

ith on, we have dn-set, dn-slaught, with the 
accent on the prefix. The spelling an for on occurs 
in M.E. an-lich, alike, and in several compounds 
noted by Stratmann, s.v. “an.” 

That laas or las, a lace, was the precise word to 
use, we know from Chaucer, ‘ Prol.,’ 392 :— 


A dagger hanging on a laas hadde he. 


Perhaps we may yet find the variant onlas. 
Wattsr W. Sxear. 


Scorch American is 
worth recalling the fact, now that the creation 
of a Secretary for Scotland has of late years 
been hailed as a novelty, though a most desirable 
one, the present Scotch Secretary being, of course, 
the Marquis of Lothian, at Dover House, White- 
hall, that this is an error. For a short period (from 


the death of Queen Anne to the Rebellion of 1745) 
“there was a third Secretary ”—i.¢., in addition 
to the two previous Secretaries of State—“ and 
from 1768 to the loss of America in 1782 there 
was one for the Colonies.” Vide Stockdale’s ‘ New 
Companion.’ But my authority does not state this 
fact quite correctly. I take it that the official in 
question was not called the Colonial Secretary, but 
the American The above book (p. 80) 
gives as Secretaries for the Colonies (not for Ame- 
rica specifically) from 1768 to 1782 the Earls of 
Hillsborough and Dartmouth, Lord George Ger- 
main, and Welbore Ellis, Esq. The Chief Clerk 
in the Plantation Department was Grey Eliot, Esq. 
The points worthy of historical notice are, (1) 
that the American Secretary naturally disappeared 
when American independence was established; 
and (2) that the reason for suppressing the office of 
Scotch Secretary was the desire (after Culloden) 
to unify Scotland administratively with England. 
Now that Culloden is simply a memory (and so is 
Waterloo), it has been natural enough for Scots- 
men to ask—and they have obtained their request 
—for a secretary “of their own.” Two points may 
be noticed in conclusion. The idea that any 
secretary is specifically created for, or appointed 
to, a department is erroneous. Several cases have 
occu (and will occur again) in which a secre- 
tary has been transferred from one department to 
another. No effort at re-election, i.¢., his “ appeal 
to the country,” is necessary. The Secretaries of 
State are all legally described, and are described 
individually, as “‘one of Her Majesty’s principal 
Secretaries of State.” The assignment of a spe- 
cific department to them, or of special functions, 
is one of those natural and salutary growths which 
greatly explain the stability of British institutions, 
and is sometimes vaguely ascribed to that excel- 
lent outcome of political common-sense, that ad- 
mirable and informal compromise, or rather “ re- 
sultant,” between opposing forces, called “the 
British Constitution.” H. ve B. H. 


Cuatnep Booxs.—The following valuable note 
on the removal of chains from books in Mr. 
Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian Library, Oxford,’ 
second edition, 1890, p. 121, seems worthy of a 
place in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“As late as the year 1751 notices occur in the 
librarian’s account books of procuring additional chains 
for the library. But the removal of them appears to 
to have commenced as shortly afterwards as 1757, and 
in 1761 there was a payment for unchaining 1448 books 
at one halfpenny each. In 1769 some long chains were 
sold at twopence each, and short ones at three-halfpence, 
and then en masse 19 cwt. of ‘old iron’ at fourteen 
shillings per cwt. Several of the chains are still pre- 
served loose, as relics.” 

H. B. W. 


Epovart's a year ago an 
inquiry in ‘N. & Q.’ as to what had 
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become of M. Edouart’s collection of fifty thousand 
silhouette portraits. Those who are curious wi 
find the question answered in an illustrated paper 
by Mr. Andrew Tuer in the English Illustrated 
Magazine for July. H. ©. M. 


Erirara.—In a collection of old 
American-Dutch poems* I find an epitaph written 
by Selyns (1636-1701) on Peter Stuyvesant (7 S. 
ix, 269, 374, 455), which quaintly begins with a 
pun on the name of the deceased and an allusion 
to his bombastic ways :— 

Stuyft niet te seer in "t sandt, 
Want daer leyt Stuyvesant. 
Which I may be allowed to Anglicize,— 
Raise not the dust too deep, 
Dustraiser here doth sleep. 
A. Estocuer. 
New York. 


‘Essex Parers,’—Mr. Osmund Airy writes in 
his preface to vol. i., just published by the Cam- 
den Society :— 

“Mary of Modena, who ‘knows not how to set one 

foot before another with any gracefulnesse,’ and —_ 
whose entry, ‘when the King called for a chaire for her, 
all the ladies who were in the presence-chamber ran out 
of the room, as thinking themselves of equal quality to 
the Dutchesse of Modena,’” 
The reference is to p. 145. But it was not Mary 
of Modena, Duchess of York, but her mother, the 
Duchess of Modena, to whom the ladies of the 
Oourt behaved so discourteously. The duchees 
accompanied her daughter to England. Evelyn 
saw them both on St. Andrew’s Day, 1673 ; and 
in the ‘ Essex Papers,’ p. 159, we read :— 

“ The Dutchesse of Modena is gonne away this morn- 
ing [ December 30] in great wrath and displeasure with 
most of the Ladys of our Court, and the Duke hath 
already made his visitts to Mrs. Churchill,” c 


Unsrastexixe a Door at Deata.—A lady 
friend of mine in Liverpool has an Irish maid- 
servant who lost her mother some weeks since. A 
few nights afterwards my friend was disturbed in 
the night by the continual rattling of a chamber 
door, and upon making inquiries of her maid next 
— as to the cause, was told that she had 
always kept her door open since her mother’s death, 
as it was the proper thing to do. She could, how- 
ever, give no reason for it. Cc. OC. B. 


Reoister, Reaistrar.—The registrar of births, | read hoc. 


marriages, and deaths, and his deputies are here 
always called the register. This I have often heard 
spoken of as a vulgarism. It is, however, nothing 
of the kind, but an old word, which has survived 
in the folk-speech, but died out in literary English. 
The following passage from the last edition of my 


* Manley and Corringham Glossary’ may interest 


will | those who have not the book at hand :— 


“ Register.—A registrar. 

*It was provided by a statute of the Common- 
wealth, anno 1653, chap. vi., that the parochial 
registers were to be kept by a person chosen by the 
parish and approved by a justice of peace, and it 
was enacted that ‘“‘the person eo elected, approved, 
and sworn shall be called the Parish Register.” ’— 
| and Ordinances,’ ii, 237. 

* Lincoln 
Lindecy May the 15th, 1654, 

‘ William Collison, of Northropp, being chosen by 
ye inhabitants of ye said towne to be their parish 
Register, to enter all Marriages, Births, and Buriales 
that shall bappen in their said towne according to 
ye Act of Parliament in that case prouided, was 
sworne and approued by me whose band is here vnder 
subscribed, being Justice of Peace for ye parts afore 
said,’—Chris. Wray, ‘ Northorpe Par. Reg.’” 

It would be interesting to know when the change 
took place. In H. Herbert’s translation of Fleury’s 
: esiastical History,’ published in 1728, register 
is several times used in this sense, ¢. g.:— 

“ The name of the Register who was to take down this 
sentence......was Cassianus,””—Vol. i. p. 505. 

“The governour Dulcentius being upon bis tribunal, 

Artimensas the register said to him: If you please, I will 
read the information.” —Vol. i. p. 544. 
In the first volume of the Archeologia, published 
in 1770, we find in the introduction, p. x, that at 
one time William Hakewill ‘‘ was Register to the 
Society.” Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Memoriats or THE Port Moruer 
AND Famity.—In the vestry of the church of St. 
Peter, Berkbampstead, is a flat stone with the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 

Beneath this stone lyes the Body of Catherine Donne 
who dyed May the xxrx, in the year of our Lord 
MD.COXXxXIII. Aged LVIII. 

Here also lyes interred the Body of Ann Cowper 
her daughter, and late wife of John Cowper, D.D. 
Rector of this Parish who dyed November the xrt. 
MD.CO.XXXvII. As also the bodys of Spencer, John, 
Ann, Theodora, Judith, and Thomas, the children of 
the said John and Ann Cowper who all dyed Infants. 

Watrer Lovet. 

Temple Chambers. 


Topacco uNNoTicep BY SHaxspzare. — In 
General Index to Third Series, under ‘‘ Tobacco, 
unnoticed by Shakspeare,” add to references there 
given the following : vi. 324. On p. 325 of same 
volume, col. 2, 1, 20 from bottom, for “ hac fonte” 
Leeper. 
Melbourne. 


Names or Avrnors Svupriizp, — Charles 
Knight, in his ‘Passages of a Working Life,’ 
names the authors of the following books which 
were published anonymously, he being the pub- 
lisher :—‘ Memoirs of a Working Man’ and ‘ The 


* H.C. Murphy's ‘ Anthology of New Netherland.’ 


Guide to Trade,’ by Thomas Carter (a tailor), 3, 
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13; “Library of Entertaining Knowledge,” 
Menageries,’ vols. i. and ii. not 
vol. iii.), by Charles Knight, 2, pp. 113, 117; and 
* Paris and its Historical Scenes,’ by George Lillie 
Oraik, 2, pp. 143 sg. The authorities are either 
silent or misleading as to this matter. 
J. Power Hicks. 


Marriaces or THE Firrn or Arcyte.— 
I find in the ‘Memoirs of Queen Mary’s Time,’ 
written by David Crawfurd of Drumsoy, historio- 
grapher to Queen Anne in Scotland, and published 
in 1706, the following curious e in connexion 
with the adherence in July, 1571, of the Earl of 
Argyle and Lord Boyd of Kilmarnock to the side 
of the Regent Lennox :— 

“Everybody was surprised to find the last of these 
tempted to revolt, who had been hitherto indefatigable 
in the service of his Queen ; and the first too much con- 
firmed those suspicions raised of his honesty, from his 
conduct at Langside. But this treachery to the Loyalists 
was not to be performed for nothing, for each of these 
noblemen had a notable allowance out of the Church 
revenues; and by the Regent's and Morton's authority 
Argyle was, without a just cause, suddenly divorced from 
his wife and married to Boyd’s eldest daughter, who was 
indeed the most beautiful young lady in her time. 
"Twould appear from this that Boyd was drawn in to have 
his daughter preferred to the Earl’s bed, because, the 
infected clergy being entirely in the interest of the 
Associators, ‘twas impossible otherwise to obtain the 
Divorce, without being terribly cried out upon, and 
these zealous good men (to the scandal of their pro- 
fession) could shut their eyes and wink at adultery for a 

iend. But however ‘twas, this was matter of fact, the 
two Peers were well bribed, and the marriage actually 
followed upon an unjust divorce.” —Pp. 223-4. 

I can find no confirmation of the divorce and 
marriage so categorically asserted. Archibald, 
fifth Earl of Argyle, born about 1532, died of the 
stone, without issue, September 12, 1575, in the 
forty-third year of his age, having married (first) 
Jean, natural daughter of King James V. by 
Elizabeth Bethune, who afterwards married 
John, fourth Lord Innermeath. This countess 
was alive in 1566, for she acted as sponsor for 
Queen Elizabeth at the baptism of James VI. 
The Earl was censured by the general assembly 
that met in December, 1567, for separation from 
his wife, “though he alleged that the blame was 
notin him.” She is said to have been buried in 
the royal vault in Holyrood House; but I can find 
no statement of the year of her death. It is stated 
in Wood’s ‘ Douglas’s Peerage,’ vol. ii. p. 717, that 
she had letters of legitimation under the Great Seal 
October 18, 1580. According to the peerages, the 
earl’s second wife was Lady Joanna (otherwise 
Jean, Joneta, or Janet) Cunningham, youngest 
daughter cf the fifth Earl of Glencairn, who is said 
to have survived him, and remarried 1583 as first 
Humphry Colquhon of Luss, but died 
&.p. 4 

Robert, fourth Lord Boyd, born 1517, died 
January 3, 1589, having had four daughters, of 


whom Egidia, the eldest, is said to have married 
y contract dated May 15, 1576, as first wife of 

ugh, fourth Earl of Eglintoun. I can find no 
mention of her having previously married the Earl 
of le. The other daughters were Agnes, 
married November 15, 1564, as second wife of Sir 
John Colquhon of Luss (father of Sir Humphry 
mentioned above) ; Christian, married Sir James 
Hamilton of Avondale; and Elizabeth, married 
John Cunningham of Drumquhassil. 

As stated above, the esion of le and 
Boyd to the Regent’s side is ascribed by Dramsoy 
to July, 1571, and he seems to imply that the 
divorce and marriage followed that event. The 
earl was made Lord Chancellor on January 17,. 
1572, and died in 1575, and Egidia Boyd married 
the Earl of Eglintoun in 1576. 

Drumsoy, though Historiographer Royal, is fre- 
quently inaccurate ; but he can hardly have in- 
vented so circumstantial a story. If there is a 
grain of truth in it, that grain has been carefully 
and mysteriously concealed by peerage — 

1GMA. 


Queries. 


We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cuurcomen 1x was the last 
occasion on which churchmen fought in battle? I 
do not mean as volunteers, as in the case of 
Walker at Londonderry and the Boyne, but as 
part of the regular forces. According to Scott, 
* Tales of a Grandfather,’ chap. xxiv., the Scotch 
at Flodden (1513) left on the field two bishops 
and two mitred abbots. Also, is it the case that 
churchmen went into battle armed only with a 
mace, in order to avoid the text, “ He that taketh 
the sword shall perish with the sword”? At the 
battle of Bouvines (1214), “the English on the 
right were broken by a fierce onset of the Bishop 
of Beauvais, who charged mace in hand, and 
struck the Earl of Salisbury to the ground” (J. R. 
Green, ‘ Short History of the English People,’ ed., 
1889, p. 126). If the following is to be under- 
stood literally, it would seem that if medieval 
bishops did not take the sword they had no scruple 
about taking the lance. Mr. Green, in his account 
of the nt revolt in 1381, says, “ The warlike 
Bishop of Norwich fell, lance in hand, on Litster’s 
camp, and scattered the ts of Norfolk at the 
first shock ” (Ibid.,p. 254). What badge or crest, 
if any, did churchmen wear in battle, in order to 
distinguished them from lay warriors ? 

JonaTHAN Bovucuier. 

“Trocktzs ‘Meru Cxair.”— 
These are both mentioned in a letter written by 
the Rev. Edward Smedley, dated May 4, 1835 
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rrespondence,’ 183 428- 


Tue Cuvurce or SS. Anne anp Acyes.—Mr. 
Wood says, in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
London and its Suburbs,’ p. 121, that the Church 
of SS. Anne and Agnes, to the north of the Post 
Office (that is in Gresham Street), formerly known 
as S. Anne-in-the- Willows, was in the gift of the 


Dean of S. Martin’s. It is mentioned under its | *°88* 


resent title in the ‘Valor Eeclesiasticus’ of 

enry VIII. A. J. Kempe has no notice of it in 
his ‘ Historical Notices of the Collegiate Church or 
Royal Free Chapel and Sanctuary of S. Martin-le- 
Grand,’ London, 1825. When was it built? To 
what guild or company did it belong ? 

A. Prart. 
9, Prideaux Road, Clapham Rise, 8.W. 


Forest Gats.—Can you or any of your readers 
inform me where I can obtain or inspect an 
authentic picture or drawing of the old (five- 
barred) gate, and its then immediate surroundings, 
from which the village of Forest Gate, Essex, 
took its name? Ciaupe TREVELYAN. 


Jorum.—Can this word be traced further back 
than to John Canningham’s little poem, ‘ New- 
castle Beer’? And is there anything to corroborate 
the conjecture that it is simply a corruption of 
jordan? The latter is, I believe, nearly obsolete ; 
but, so far as my experience goes, jorum differs 
now from it in this respect, that it is applied to 
mean an allowance or quantum of food of any 
kind as well as dri W. T. Lyx. 

Blackheath. 


Vicrortan Corns.—Dates of first issues required 
of gold and silver coins of Queen Victoria. Were 
any sixpences issued in the years 1847, 1849, and 
1861? ARDRIC Morpuyrn. 


Arnsry.—Can any one tell me the derivation of 
the word ainsty—ainsty of York? I came across 
it for the first time (1879) in Murray’s ‘ Modern 
Geography,’ - 126, and hitherto I have not been 
able to find derivation of that word, 

Dorotnea M. Haace. 


Hercy, Hersey, on Hearsey.—Wanted, in- 
formation as to the family of Theophilus Hearsey, 
Common Councilman, Billingsgate Ward, 1798 ; 
supposed to be a cousin of Sir John Bennet 
Hearsey, K.C.B., who died in 1865. A tradition 
that ancestor Theophilus was out in the ’45 and 


attainted. Sup arms: Three owls proper. 
Crest: Saracen’s head wreathed, issuant from 
ducal coronet. C. J. Hersey. 


51, England Lane, N.W. 


Groxce Hicxes, Nonscror, Bisnor. —In 
Additional MS. 32,502, f. 33, there is a curious 


letter from “George Hickes, to his father.” As 
Hickes was then seventy years of age, and titular 
Bishop of Thetford, the letter can scarcely be his, 
(See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. xii. 401.) Was it written 
to the bishop by a son? It commences “Hon 
Sir.” Was Hickes married; and to whom? 


J. 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


GryzatocicaL,—Oan any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
t the best means of ascertaining what hes 
become of the pedigree advertised in the Times, 
September 16, 1824, as under /— 

“To Genealogists.—By Mr. Caudeell, on the premises 
No. 5, Spital Square, tomorrow, September 17, at one 
precisely, by direction of the administrators of the late 
Geo. Terry, Esq., an Historical and Scroll 
of immense production and antiquity entitled a Genea- 
logical History of the Serene and Illustrious Family of 
Giffard, or Gifford, with the issue of that noble stock to 
the year 1710, especially that line which is now united 
to the ancient British family of Vaughan, &c. ee | be 
viewed, with eee (price 1s. each), during the whole 
of both days’ sale, by applying to Mr. Ca’ , 10, Nor- 
ton Folgate. 


H, F. G. 


Uesoroven should be much 
obliged if you or any of your readers could give 
me any information about the dedication and early 
history of Ugborough Church, near Ivybridge, 
South Devon. W. E. 

Ugborough Vicarage, Ivybridge. 

MowrTeactr.—In the parish of Yateley, Hants, 
is an ancient farmhouse called Mount Eagle. 
Tradition connects this with the discoverer of the 
Gunpowder Plot. Till a few years ago a black 
eagle was to be seen over the porch of the house. 
Can any one throw light on the a ition ? 


Warp. 
Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 


P.zesuey Castie.—A stone slab was discovered 
underneath a house at Pleshey some years since 
carved in old English, “‘ Ricardus Rex II.” Can 
any of readers ascertain whether King 
Richard II. was imprisoned at Pleshey Castle, and 
where he was buried ? J. A. 


Tsomas Messincuam.—Is anything known as 
to the family of Thomas Messingham, the Irish 
priest who wrote the ‘Florilegium Insule Sane- 
torum’? Messingham is a name that it is hardly 
possible to receive as Celtic. There is a village of 
that name in Lincolnshire. Is it possible that 
Messingham’s forefathers were English folk, who 
took their name from this place? Com. Linc. 


Portrait.—I have a portrait of a gentleman in 
armour, and there is on back of its frame what 
remains of an inscription on paper, by which I 
gather that he was a colonel of a regiment of foot, 
and died on the 4th of some month in the = 


1723 or 1733, apparently the latter year. 
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name appears to be Wills or Willis—the iormer, I 
think—or it may be the contraction for William as 
the Christian name, but I believe not. Can any of 
your readers assist me to identify this portrait, and 
give me some particulars of the ae 


Chatham, 


Sr. Bernarp’s Hymn ror tHe Dyine.—Of 
Albert Diirer’s father it is said, in the May num- 
ber of the English Illustrated Magazine,— 

“Then the old woman quickly lighted the candle for 
him and set herself to recite St. Bernard’s Hymn for the 
dying ; but ere she had reached the third verse, lo! he 
had departed.” 


What are the words of this hymn? H. A. W. 


Treasure Trove.—A Roman in digging under 
a house found a large treasure of money, and being 
in some doubt of informers, notified the fact to the 
emperor, and got back the laconic reply, “ Use it.” 
His heart yet failed him, so he wrote again it was 
@ sum much a than at first he had imagined, 
and the dissyllabic answer was, “ Abuse it.” Is 
this in Suetonius, or where? OC, A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Gattrco,—Is there any glossary of the dialect 
of Gallicia; or what works are there, and in what 
languages, on the folk-speech of that part of Spain? 
It is said to be like Portuguese ; but probably has 
peculiarities of its own. ARGLAN. 


Eating oF Proutsrrep.—In Hook's 
* Lives of the ——- of Canterbury,’ i. 175, 
it is stated that what Wilfrid probably did was 
to persuade the of Sussex to eat 
‘which some among the pagans supposed to 
unlawful, Eels were always an exception.” To 
what pagan rules does he refer? M.B.Cantab. 


Cortey Famity.—Can any one give informa- 
tion of the family history of a Mr. William Copley, 
who lived in Hunslet, Leeds, during the latter 
half of the last century, and of whom I have heard 
the following particulars? He had a woollen or 
worsted factory in Hunslet, and lived in the house 
there occupied up to about thirty years ago by Mr. 
William Holdsworth. He married a lady named 
Rose Lascelles, said to be of the Harewood family. 
He is supposed to have invented or adapted a 
“wool mill” or “teazer,” now known as “the 
devil.” On his introducing this machine into his 
own factory the building and plant were wrecked 
by his operatives ; he was ruined, and migrated to 
America with his sons, This is said to have been 
about the time of the American War of Independ- 
ence, and it is stated that in America Mr. Copley 
became a friend of George Washington. He was 
known in Leeds as “County Copley,” and is believed 
to have been a member of the well-known Copley 
family of Yorkshire. Can any one say authorita- 


tively whether this was so ; and, if so, whether he 
belonged to the Batley, Spotborough, Nether Hall, 
Wadworth, or Skelbrook branch of the family ? 


Lorp Srarrorp’s Inrertupe Puiarers.—In 
the Launceston municipal accounts for 1577 is the 
entry among the payments, “ To the enterlude 
players, viz., my L. Stafford’s men, 13s, 4d.” 
(Peter’s ‘ History of Launceston,’ p. 211). Who 
were Lord Stafford’s men ? 

Atrrep F, 


Joun Grorce Lamston, First Eart or Dor- 
HAM.—Who was his first wife, and when did the 
marriage take place? Burke (1890), Foster (1883), 
and the Gent. Mag. for February, 1812, differ con- 
siderably on this point. G. F. R. B. 


Tse Census or Ancient Rome.—I should be 
obliged if any of your readers would furnish me 
with references to passages in classical authors 
quoting the figures of the Roman census. I am 
aware of the passages in Livy (i. 44; iii. 24; xxxv. 
9; xxxviii. 36; and xiii, 10), also of Tacitus’s 
account of the census in the reign of Claudius 
(‘ Ann.,’ xi. 25). Gibbon, alluding to this, gives 
a different number, presumably quoting another 
author. G. B. Lonestarr. 


Cuurce or Scortanp, Campvere, 
—In the account of the life and writings of the 
historian Robertson, by Dugald Stewart, prefixed 
to his ‘ Works,’ I find this passage :— 

“The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is 


fish, composed of representatives from the Presbyteries ; 


from the Royal boroughs; from the four Univorsities ; 

and from the Scotch Church of Campvere, in Holland, 
This Church sends two members, one minister, and 

one lay-elder.” 

Does it do so still; and where can I find a history 

of the rise and progress of the Gugte wa 


Hensuaw Quarrerinas, &c.—After unsuccess- 
ful search in all the heraldic books at my command, 
I am constrained to apply for help. An armorial 
seal is Quarterly, 1 and 4 Henshaw, 3 Clinton, and 
2 a coat of which I take the blazon to be Gules, a 
castle between two wings expanded argent. The 
cutting is so minute that the charge may be a 
castle between branches of laurel or palm, though 
I think them wings, and they may not be argent. 
Of what family is this the coat ? 

Further, What, if any, arms were borne by 
Richard Wistow, of London, chief chirurgeon to 
Queen Elizabeth ; Anne Turvin, of the parish of 
St. Mildred, Poultry, 1698 ; and Anne Beverley, 
of Fifield (co, Essex, according to Sir B. Burke, 
but query co. Oxford), 1733? 

Frank Repe Fowxs. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 8 W. 
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tieplies. 
SINGULAR CUSTOM. 
(7 S. ix. 328, 395, 478.) 
Will you ag me to take exception to the im- 


se in Picxrorp’s quotations from Sir 
alter Scott’s novel ‘ Woodstock ; or, the Cavalier,’ 
that it was invariably the “analogous custom to 
drink the king’s health during his exile in a kneel- 
ing posture”? The reverential action alluded to 
by your correspondent, I may remark, was certainly 
not practised in every case. For instance, on refer- 
ence to the Jacobite ballad entitled ‘The White 
Rose over the Water’ (Edinburgh, 1744), in G. W. 
Thornbury’s charming edition, p. 102, of ‘Songs of 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads, Jacobite Ballads, 
&c.’ (London, Hurst & Blackett, 1857), Mr. Picx- 
FORD will find that the custom for all to stand 
during the ceremony—as at present observed when 
Her Majesty’s health is pro —was in vogue in 
Scotland in 1744. The following verses from the 
ballad I have already named may interest your 
correspondents, viz. :— 
Then all leap’d up, and joined their hands 
With hearty clasp and greeting, 
The brimming cups, outstretched by all, 
Over the wide bow! meeting. 
“ A health,” they cried, “ to witching eyes 
Of Kate, the landlord's daughter ! 
But don’t forget the white, white rose 
hat grows best over the water.” 
“ But never forget the white, white rose 
That grows best over the water.” 
Then hats flew up and swords sprang out, 
And lusty rang the chorus— 
“ Never,” they cried, “ while Scots are Scots, 
And the broad Frith ’s before us.” 
Again, need I draw Mr. Picxrorn’s attention to 
the meeting of the “English Jacobite Club,” as 
related in Ainsworth’s ever interesting tale ‘ The 
Miser’s Daughter,’ and to George Oruikshank’s 
ere hic illustration of each member standing, and 
olding a filled glass over a bowl of water, or to 
remind him of Randolf Crew’s reply when asked to 
drink, “Here’s to the king’s health ‘over the 
water’” } 

With regard to the opinion of Dr. Nicaotson 
that the word toast, as used in connexion with 
the drinking of healths, originated in the habit 
of our ancestors “ flavouring their cup with 
toasted bread and toasted apples”; and also to 
the article in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii. 
p- 496, 1878, in which it is stated that the word 
in question was acquired from Capt. Ratcliff’s 
doggerel poem entitled ‘Bacchanalia Coelestia,’ pub- 
lished in 1680, in which ‘‘ toasted ” biscuit is thus 
referred to :— 

Neptune this ocean of liquor did crown, 

With a hard sea-biscuit well baked in the sun. 

This bow! Toate health was begun, 

Quoth Jove, “ Let it be to our creature called man ”— 


rhaps your correspondent will allow me to re- 
bins of the “ singular custom” of les amoureus 
of old France in “ flavouring their cup” to toast 
beautiful women, and alluded to by learned and 
witty Samuel Butler— 

Butler, py yet alive, 

erous m would a dinner 

See him when starv’d to death and one to dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust, 
as follows, viz.: when the lady in ‘ Hudibras,’ 
part ii. canto i., c, 855 (1663, 1664, and 1678), is 
endeavouring to persuade her lover to whip him- 
self for her sake, she says :— 

It is an easier way to make 

Love by, than that which many take, 

Who would not rather suffer whippi 

Than swallow toasts of bits of ribbon 
Relative to this quotation, it is right to mention 
that in a tract printed in 1659 the information 
is given us that French gallants “in their frolics 

not the ornaments of their madams, who 

cannot wear a piece of t-ribbon, but they will 
cut it in pieces and swallow it in wine, to celebrate 
their better fortune ” (vide ‘ Hudibras,’ edited by 
H. G. Bohn, vol. i. p. 167, London, 1859). 

While it must be admitted that the origin of the 
word toast is very doubtful indeed, the ladies, it 
may not be out of place to remark, have in drink- 
ing healths a modest way of excusing themselves, 
thus felicitously described by Goldsmith in his de- 
lightfal poem ‘The Deserted Village,’ published in 
May, 1770 :— 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 
Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 
Henry Geratp Hops. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


A Highland regiment—I forget now the num- 
ber—was quartered at Gibraltar during a part of 
the Crimean war, in which was a son of Mr. 
Robertson of Kinloch-Moidart. It was on his 
ancestor’s estate that the standard of Prince Charles 
was raised in 1745. On the occasion of Mr. Robert- 
son visiting his son there the officers drank to the 
memory of Prince Charles, and made Mr. Robert- 
son drink it on his knees. 

E. 

The following extracts from the ‘ History of 
Toasting,’ by the Rev. Richard Valpy French, 
refer to the custom of drinking heaths in a kneel- 
ing posture. 

In Caxton’s ‘Chronicle ’ the account of the death 
of King John represents the cup to have been filled 
with good ale; and the monk bearing it knelt 
down, saying, ‘‘ Syr, wassayll for euer the dayes 80 
all lyf dronke ye of so cuppe.” 

Thomas Hall bears testimony in his ‘ Funebria 
Flore, a pamphlet setting forth the wholesale 
depravity and wantonness engendered by the May- 

festivities, amongst the abuses of which was 
undue toasting. “In some places,” says he, 


| 
| | 
i 
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“maids drink bealths upon their knees. ’Tis 
vile in men, but abominable in women.” 

In ove of Dekker’s plays, published in 1630, 
one of the characters is asked, ‘‘ Will you fall on 
your maribones and pledge this health, ’tis to my 
mistress?” Ward also refers to “ pot-wits and 
spirits of the buttery,” who bared their knees to 
drink healths, and Thomas Young confesses, to his 
grief of conscience, that he himself had been an 
actor in the business of drinking healths kneeling. 

In ‘Oxford Drollery’ is a song in which the 
following passage occurs :— 

I will no more her servant be 
The wiser I, the wiser I, 
Nor pledge her health upon my knee. 

Hall states that there were some who drank 
healths on their knees, as the scholars at the 
university. 

At the marriage festivities of Lady Ross, in 1693, 
at Belvoir Castle, there was a great cistern of sack 
posset, which after an hour’s hot service had not 
sunk an inch, “ which made my Lady Rutland call 
in all the family (domestics), and then, upon their 
knees, the bride and bridegroom’s health, with pros- 
perity and happiness, was drunk in tankards brim- 
ful of sack posset.” 

Everarp Home Cotemany. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


I confess that I cannot at this moment give the 
reference for which Dr. Nicnotson asks me. I 
can only say, in his own words, that my general 
reading seems to have led me into the belief, 
which he will probably set down as an instance of 
the wild writing from which he so kindly says 
that I am generally free. 

OC. F. S. Warrey, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


“Tuomas pe comes Kantia” (7% 
§. viii. 127; ix. 214, 518).—The ‘ History of the 
Royal Family,’ published by “ R. Gosling, at the 
Mitre and Crown, against St. Dunstan’s Church 
in Fleet Street, 1713,” is an abbreviated copy of 
Sandford’s famous ‘Genealogical History of the 
Kings of England,’ to whom the author (whose 
name does not appear) owns himself indebted. I 
have a copy of the work; but no one having access 
to Sandford would care to refer to it. The author 
has carefully repeated all Sandford’s errors, and 
added some on his own account. If your corre- 
spondent Y. T. will refer to Mr. Firer’s query 
(7 §. viii, 127) be will see that replies were 
requested to be sent to that gentleman’s address 
direct. I, therefore (and doubtless others also), 
furnished him privately with the information re- 

mested. It is a mistake, accordingly, to sup 

query was unanswered. C. 


If A. H. will look in Moule’s ‘ Bibliotheca 
Heraldica,’ sub anno 1713, he will find an account 


of the book in question. It is said by Moule to 
be “confessedly an abridgment of Sandford’s 
* Genealogical History of our Kings,” in which an 
account of the family similar to that quoted by 
Y. T. is given. Full particulars will be found 


in Belty’s ‘ Memorials of the Most Noble Order of 
the Garter,’ s.v. “ Thomas, second Earl wy 


[Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Enip (7" §S. ix. 448).—I cannot give Sponsura 
any information as to the meaning of this name; 
but the following note in Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
edition of ‘The Mabinogion,’ 1849, vol. ii. p. 164, 
may interest your correspondent. With regard to 
the Welsh quotation, I wish to say that I have 
copied it literatim as it stands. I do not know 
the Welsh language :— 

“ Throughout the broad and varied region of Romance 
it would be difficult to find a character of greater sim- 
ae and truth than that of Enid, the daughter of Earl 

nywi. Conspicuous for her beauty and noble bearing, 
we are at a loss whether most to admire the untiring 
patience with which she bore all the hardships she was 
destined to undergo, or the unshaken constancy and 
devoted affection which finally achieved the triumph she 
80 richly deserved. The character of Enid is admirabl 
sustained throughout the whole tale [i.¢., ‘Geraint A 
Erbin,’ ‘Geraint the Son of Erbin’); and as it is more 
natural because less overstrained, so, perhaps, it is even 
more touching than that of Griselda, over which, how- 
ever, Chaucer has thrown a charm that leads us to forget 
the improbability of her story. There is a Triad im 
which Enid’s name is preserved as one of the fairest and 
most illustrious ladies of the court of Arthur. it runs 
thus : ‘ Tair Gwenriain Llys Arthur: Dyfir wallt euraid; 
Enid ferch Yniw] [aril; a Thegau Eurfronn : Sef oeddent 
Tair Rhiain Ardderchawg Llys Arthur’ (T. 105). The 
Bards of the Middle Ages have frequent allusions to ber 
in their poems; and Davydd ap Gwilym could pay no 
higher compliment to his lady-love than to call her » 
Second Enid,” 

JovaTHaNn Bovucuier. 


Dr. Charnock, in bis ‘ Prenomina,’ gives this 
name as another form of Enaid, a Welsh female 
name, signifying soul, life. Enaid, with its other 
forms, en, enydh, is cognate to the Cornish enef, 
the Armorican ené, the Irish anam, and the Latin 
animus. Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, in her ‘ His- 
tory of Christian Names ’ (1863), gives it the same 
etymology. The tale of Geraint and Enid was in 
the ‘ Mabinogion,’ and Chrestien de Troyes put it 
into French verse, but it had not been admitted 
into the general cycle of the romances until Tenny- 
son rescued it from unmerited oblivion. 

De V. Payen Payne. 


Miss Yonge, in her ‘ History of Christian Names,’ 
remarks, with reference to the names Geraint and 
Enid :— 

“ These are two of the characters whom Tennyson has 
recently rescued from unmerited oblivion, and raised to 
their true dignity among the chivalry of the Round 
Table. Their story was, indeed, in the ‘ Mabinogion,’ 
and Chrestien de Troyes had put them into French verse 
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by the names of Erec and Enide; but they had not been 
admitted to the general cycle of the romances, though a 
Triad mentioned Enid as one of the three celebrated 
ladies of Arthur's court. She is as beautiful a picture 
of wifely patience as Grisell herself, and does not go to 
such doubtful lengths of endurance, Her name is the 
Keltic form of animus, the soul; and if Geraint ever 
meant, as Davies explains it, a ship or vessel, it would 
be tempting to see in the story an allegory of the scenes 
through which a soul is dragged by its mate, the ship 
that bears it.” 


The Welsh word for soul is enaid. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Toms or Tomas Hearve (7* S, ix. 286, 377, 
493) —I have just, after a careful search, found 
the tomb of this celebrated antiquary in the church- 
yard of St. Peter-in-the-East at Oxford, and must 
say that it is in a woefully dilapidated condition. 
The inscription is almost illegible, the lettering 
being filled with moss and lichen, and the tomb 
itself is almost hidden from view by a lilac tree 
overshadowing it, It is now very near the east 
wall of the graveyard which divides the precinct 
from New College garden, and my impression is 
that it has been removed from its original position. 
The quotation given by me at p. 493 of the last 
volume from Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ edited 
by W. C. Hazlitt (vol. ii. p. 217), corroborates, 
apparently, my opinion on this point. 

Thirty years ago, to the best of my recollection, 
the tomb was placed near the middle of the grave- 
yard on the south side of the church ; and I can 
well remember taking a friend of mine, then prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, to inspect it, and we 
read the inscription together. Be it remembered 
that the tomb was originally erected more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago, though in recent years 
restored by a descendant. 

It may, however, be not unuseful to mention 
that the antiquary is commemorated by the follow- 
ing inscription in roman capitals on a brass plate 
a to a pillar on the north side of the 


In the adjoining churchyard 
Lie interred the remains of 
Thomas Hearne M.A. 
Who by his will desired 
This simple inscription 
To be oo on his tomb. 


ere 
Lieth the Body of Thomas Hearne A.M. 
Who studied and preserved 
Antiquities 
He died 10 June 1735. 
Aged 57 Years. 
In Memoriam Viri tam eruditi 
Hanc tabulam aheneam 
R. C. Hoare, Wiltunensis 
Poni curavit a.D. MDCOCXXXIII. 


It may be further noticed that in the vestry is 
an old engraving of St. Peter-in-the-East and its 
old parsonage, long since destroyed, after a draw- 
ing by another Thomas Hearne, F.A.S., dated 


May 14, 1796, which has apparently been taken 

from Hearne’s ‘ Antiquities of Great Britain, 

fine work of art known as “ Hearne and Byrne,” 

Thomas Hearne the younger, as he may be called, 

is buried in the churebyard of Bushey, Hertford- 

shire. Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jews 1x Encianp S. vi. 79; ix. 208, 229, 
257, 329, 433).— 

“The following list of Jews is +o to preserve 
the names of the first settlers here of that asia It 


was found among the MSS. of Mendes Da Costa, and 
marked by him as received from Dr. Chauncey. The 
orthography shows it to have been made by some person 
of that persuasion who had attained but a slight know- 
ledge of the English language ; and the handwriting is 
certainly of about the middle of the seventeenth rine 


Though the readmission of the Jews was a matter 
discussed in the time of the Protector, their return di 
not teke place until after the Restoration. In 1663 a 
minister of the Portuguese synagogue is said to have 
searched the registers, and not to have discovered more 
than twelve Jews resident in London. 
The List of the Jewes: 
The widow Fendenadoes with her tow sonnes and tow 
seruants, Leadenhall strett. 
Sinor Antony Desousa, Boshapgat street. 
Sinor M’uell Rodregoes, Chrechurch laine, 
Sinor Samuel! Deuega, in Beues marks, great, Jeweller. 
Sinor Antony _—— Robles, Ducks plate. 
Sinor Josep eohnezous 
Sinor Mihell { brothers } Duck plate. 
Sinor — Henrycus, 

— — Brothers at a plumers in Chreechurch. 
Sinor Dauid Gaby, at a Plumers in Chrechurch, 
Three mor Jewes, Merchants, at the sam hous. 
Sin, Deego Rodrego Aries, Fanchurch street. 
Sin. Dormedio and Sin Soloman his sonne, St, tellens. 
Sin. Soloman Franlkes, Fanchurch stret. 
Sin, Manuel de Costa Berto, Ducks plate. 
Sin. Docter Boyno, Phision to the Jewes, Ducks plate. 
Sin. Steauen Rodregoes, near Alzat. 
Sin, Fransco Gomes, St. Mary Acts. 
Sin. Moses Eatees, Chreechurch Laine, a Jewesh Rubay. 
Sin, Benimam Lewme, Chrech Laine, 
Sin, Aron Gabey, Ducks plate. 
Sin, Domingoes Deserga, Ducks plate. 
Sin. Dauid Mier, Leaden Hall street, 
Sin, Moediga, Clark of the senagoge. 

Most of them baue wifes and seruants, 
Mr, Lysons, in his account of Stepney, mentions 
Emanuel Mendes Da Costa, as buried at the old burial 
ground belonging to the Jews in Mile-end Road in 1791, 
and has aleo given the dates of burial of several other 
branches of his family. See ‘Environs of London, 
vol, iii. p. 478.” 


This extract is from ‘The Antiquary’s Portfolio, 
by J. 8. Forsyth, 1825, “er 191. 


BERT PIg£RPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


“ONE LAW FOR THE RICH AND ONE LAW FOR THE 
poor” (7™ §, ix. 288, 453).—At the last reference 
I wrote, or intended to write, “bettermy sort of 
folk” (and not bettering), a word which hereabout is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ bettermost.” Bettermy is an 


. 


| 
| 
| 
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odd word, and sounds singularly in the folk-speech. 
I often hear it, but only among people whose ages 
are up-side of forty. I only know of one use of 
the word bettering—when a person makes a change 
for the better, and in particular of servants moving 
with the object of “ bettering ” themselves. 
Taos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop. 


Roman Recisters or Birtus, Mar- 
paces, AND Dearus (7™ ix. 487).—In the 
autumn of 1840 seventy-eight old Catholic mission 
registers were forwarded by the clergy to the autho- 
rities at Somerset House ; but in 1857 it was de- 
cided that no more were to be sent at all, and 
accordingly the Commissioners appointed to in- 
quire into the state, custody, and authenticity of 
registers of births or baptisms, deaths or burials, 
and i in England and Wales, other than 
the parochial registers, reported on Dec. 31, 1857, 
that their “application...... to the Roman Catholics 
has been attended with no good result.” In addi- 
tion to those in the Somerset House collection, the 
register of Weston-Underwood, co. Bucks, dating 
from 1702, is found in the presbytery of that place; 
an imperfect register of Cheam, co. Surrey, com- 
mencing in 1755, remains among the archives of 
the Dominican Priory at Haverstock Hill, London; 
while two volumes of the Catholic Mission of St. 
George, Worcester, extending from 1685 to 1837, 
are preserved at Worcester. It is greatly to be re- 
gretted that many other similar and as valuable 
records are still in private hands. The first little 
volume of the Worcester registers may be regarded 
among the earliest, if not actually the earliest, on 

Copious extracts from the registers, an 
index of persons, and much valuable information 
upon the subject, will be found in ‘Old English 
Catholic Missions,’ by John Orlebar Payne, Lond., 
1889. Danie. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


A collection of these from the originals in 
Somerset House was very recently edited by, I 
think, Mr. O. Payne. It is published in book 
form, but the papers first appeared in Merry 
England. It does not include all the registers, 
many of which have been lost ; others are in pri- 
vate hands or among the archives of the various 
Catholic dioceses. During the time that the penal 
laws were in force Catholics were forced to go 
through the ceremony of marriage and were buried 
according to the rites of the State Church, and 
entries of such marriages and burials will often be 
found in the parish registers. If Lac will say 
what family he is searching for and whereabouts 
the members were born and buried, more definite 
information may be forthcoming. 

Much material connected with the history of 
Catholic families in the penal times was no doubt 


destroyed for fear of its possession bringing trouble 


on the owners; but I am sure if search were made 
a great deal has yet to come to light. H. A. 


The case of these registers may be seen examined 
in R. Sims’s ‘Manual for the Genealogist, Topo- 
grapher, Antiquary, Legal Professor,’ London, 
1856, pp. 381-2. The author states that “it 
would appear that there can be no Catholic re- 
gisters for any part of England, except London, 
from 1698 to 1790.” He relies on the Act of 11 
& 12 Will. III. Ep. MarsHatt. 


It is just possible that ‘ Records of the English 
Catholics of 1715,’ by John Orlebar Payne, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Burns & Oates, may be of some 
use to Lac. Gxorce Anaus. 

St, Andrews, N.B, 


Garrouity (7" §, ix. 229, 275, 456).—May I 
be allowed to observe that cacoéthes scribendi is in- 
correct and will not scan? The expression is cer- 
tainly used by Juvenal in the following form, and 
also, to the best of my recollection, in the “ Propria 
Quz Maribus” in the ‘ Eton Latin Grammar’:— 

Tenet insanabile multos 

Scribendi cacoéthes, * Sat.,’ vii. 51. 
Let me refer your readers to an illustrative we 
on its meaning in the Spectator, No, 582, dated 
Aug. 18, 1714, written by Addison, in which it is 
called “ the itch of writing.” Liddell and Scott’s 
* Lexicon’ defines “xaxon@ys, an ill habit, itch 
for doing a thing. Plato, ‘ Republic,’ 401 B, &c.” 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


Might I humbly suggest pen-yearning, pen-fever, 
and pen-frenzy ? LIUS. 


““Man-TRAPS AND SPRING GUNS SET HERE” 
(7 S. ix. 405, 517).—There are three or four man- 
traps to be seen in the basement of the Ashmolean 
Maseum at Oxford. They are like enlarged steel 
rat-traps, and constructed to seize the leg about 
half-way between the knee and ankle, Some have 
serrated jaws and the others have spikes, about an 
inch long, set at close intervals along the bows. 
They could not fail to cruelly wound any one who 
might have the misfortune to be 


I recently through Falmouth, and duly 
visited the “ Old Curiosity Shop” there. Amongst 
other curios there was exhibited for sale a man- 
trap, which appeared to me to be a gigantic edition 
of an ordinary rat-trap. OnESIPHORUS, 


I have seen more than one man-trap. About 
thirty years ago one was kept by a market gardener 
at Conway, who sometimes walked through the 
streets with it on his back, as, I presume, a warn- 
ing to trespassers. Within the last three or four 
years I found one, very rusty, in an outhouse in 
this city. Both those that I have mentioned were 
similar in make to the ordinary “gin,” or vermin 
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trap, but about four feet long, and when in 
order must have been strong enough to tok s 
man’s leg. A. R. Mapex. 


I recently saw in the museum at Colchester 
Castle a man-trap like an enlarged rat-gin. 
G. B. Lonestarr. 


Sie Ayprew Hawmitron or 
Tue “Lapy Batcievcs ” §, ix. 467).—They 
had long noses for pedigrees in the courts three 
hundred years ago when a juryman was to be 
challenged. They believed that blood was thicker 
than water. Had Sicma remembered the ‘ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,’ the closing sentences of his two 
paragraphs might not have been penned. The Scotts 
of Branxholm were lairds of Buccleuch—or, as it 
is often spelt, Balcleuch. Instances are many. 
For one in 1543 see Sadler’s ‘State Papers,’ ed. 
1809, vol. ii. p. 233. Sometimes the laird’s name 
is Latinized Balcluchinus, Baclachius, Bacleuchius. 
See Buchanan’s ‘ Historia,’ Paton’s ed., 1727, index; 
Johnstone's ‘ Historia,’ 1655, p. 215. In the Re- 
cords of Parliament, March 15, 1542-3, “ Walter 
Scott of Branxhelme Kny*” in the body of an Act, 

as “ Lard Bukclew*” on the margin (‘Scots 

Acts,’ vol. ii. p. 414). As two of Beatoun of Creich’s 
hters a) by Srema’s note to have been very 

much married, and as each of the two is credited as 
once Lady of “ Balcleuch,” why should not one or 


other be grandmother to Sir Andrew Hamilton ? 
Being no genealogist, I regret ee to help 


£0. 


Kine James I, (7 §. ix. 427).—The visit of 

James I. is very likely to be seen in the ‘ Pro- 

, Processions, and Festivities of King 

ames I,, his Royal Consort, Family, and Coart,’ 

John Nichols, 1827, 4to., 4 vols.; or in the 

‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series,’ temp. 
James I, Ep. MarsHatu. 


Votuntegr Corours (7" §, viii. 427, 477; ix. 
194, 378, 496).—The Irish volunteers of the last 
century certainly carried colours. In my possession 
are three flags of Cork volunteers of the 1782 
period ; two are the colours of an infantry corps, 
and the third is the guidon of a cavalry corps. 
All three bear mottoes and emblematical devices, 
in every instance patriotic and loyal. The field of 
one of the infantry flags is (or rather was) red, 
that of the other is white (now very creamy indeed), 
and both are, of course, silk. The guidon is blue 
satin, doubled, gold fringed, and swallow-tailed. 
Volunteer cavalry corps generally carried but one 
flag. The staff of the guidon in my possession is 
peculiar, and appears to be a survival or reminis- 
cence of the knightly lance of old. It is blue, 
with portions heavily gilt ; from a little above the 
oP for two feet it is fluted, the runner (which 

carries the ring) bein attached to the fluted 


part; just above and below the grip are bold 
anbular projections, handsomely and gilt; 
the lance-shaped head is steel, of the usual open 
pattern, and gilt; the lateral foot-spike and the 
cords and tassels still remain. My lady friends 
tell me that the three flags are fine curious 
pieces of needlework. 

I also possess a silver medallion, struck to com- 
memorate the raising, on Nov. 4, 1745, of the 
True Blue Infantry Corps of Cork. On this 
medallion these volunteers are represented drawa 
up in review order, and being inspected by an 

cer on horseback, and the colours and the officers 
who bear them are very conspicuous in the centre 
of the front rank. C. Denosco, 


Orper or Sr. Jonn or Jenvsatem ix, 

468).—In default of better information, I may refer 
your correspondent B. F. S. to ‘A Sketch of the 
Knights Templars and the Knights of John of 
Jerusalem,’ by Richard Woof, F.S.A. (London, 
Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly, 1865). In this little 
work is a list of the “ Members of the English 
Langue of the Sovereign and Illustrious Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem,” giving the Duke of Man- 
chester as Grand Prior of England, Count de Salis 
Grand Prior of Ireland, and Lord Leigh Bailiff of 
Aquila, these three being G.C.J.J., or Great 
Crosses. Of the same rank are 15 members, who 
are named, but are classed as “ Bailiffs ad Honores.” 
Then follow 19 Knights Commanders (K.C.J.J.), 
21 Knights of Justice (K.J.J.), 6 ies, 22 
Knights of Grace, 4 Honorary Kaights Great 
Cross, 9 Honorary Knights Commanders, 2 Hono- 
rary Knights, 4 Chaplains, 3 Esquires and 1 Donat 
(the jeweller to the order). No mention is made 
of the present headquarters of the order in Eng- 
land, but it is stated that— 
“the English Langue has perpetuated the principles of 
the Order by the annual distribution of its revenue 
amongst the charitable institutions of London, and is 
now engaged in the establishment of an experimental 
foundation in accordance with the never forgotten ob 
ject of this distinguished fraternity.” 

I shall be most happy to lend B. F. S. the 
‘Sketch,’ if of any service. 

I may mention further that the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem is a masonic order, which is 
connected with the companion “Order of the 
Temple” (Knights Templar), and known as the 
Knights of Malta. The Prince of Wales is the 
Grand Master of these united orders, the organiza- 
tion being under the direction of governing bodies 
known as the Convent General, which is supreme, 
and the National Great Priory, the latter being 
national council, quite subservient to the former. 

In 7 S, x. 12 your correspondent Mr. Francis 
Rosert Davies appends to his name the letters 
K.J.J., and if these mean that he is a member of 
the order ranking as a Knight of Justice, possibly 
he could tell us something of the present position 
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of the Order of St. John and other facts concern- 
ing this nineteenth - century revived institution 
which could not fail to be of great interest to your 
readers. 

May I now ask if the Bishop of St. Albans and 
Sir Raylton Dixon, whose portraits hang this year 
on the walls of the Royal Academy (No. 117 and 
No. 1099), are members of this order, as they both 
wear the cross—the bishop hanging from a black 
ribbon around the neck, and Sir Raylton in a 
similar way, but also in a brooch form on the 
breast of his scarlet uniform ? 


Frep. C. Frost. 
Teigamouth. 


Tatuam x. 8).—Emma Tatham, 
poetess, the only surviving child of George and 
Ann Tatham, was born October 31, 1829, in the 
Boundary House of the Bedford Estate, Theobald’s 
Road, Gray’s Inn, London; died September 4, 
1855, and was interred in the burial-ground of the 
Independent chapel at Redbourne, co, Herts. Her 
‘Dream of and other Poems’—London 
(Bath printed), 1854, 12mo.; second edition, 1854, 
8vo.; fifth edition, with several additional pieces, 
a portrait, and memoir by the Rev. Benjamin 
Gregory, London (Wesleyan Conference Office), 
1872, 8vo.—will be found in the British Museum 
Library, where is also a copy of a memoir by Mrs. 
J. C. Westbrook entitled ‘Etchings and Pearls ; 
or,a Flower for the Grave of Emma Tatham,’ second 
edition, enlarged, London, 1857, 8vo. 

Hirwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


“PsycnotogicaL Papacogics” x. 26). 
—This subject has been much exploited of late 
years, and any one desirous of studying it has only 
to turn to the pages of Mind (the Quarterly Re- 
view of Psychology and Philosophy) to be put au 
courant of the latest ideas. For special and separate 
treatises on the subject, mention may be made of 
Bain’s ‘ Education as a Science,’ Sully’s ‘ Teachers’ 
Handbook of Psychology,’ Payne’s ‘Lectures on 
the Science and Art of Education,’ and last, but 
not least, of Locke’s classical work ‘Some Thoughts 
concerning Education, of which two excellent 
editions were issued in 1880. 

A. W. Rozperrson. 

Aberdeen, 


_L.N. Fowler, ‘ Formation of Character,’ ‘Educa- 
tion,’ How to Train a Child,’ pamphlets, one penny 
each, the Psychological Press Association pub- 
lishers ; ‘Children’s Progressive Lyceum,’ same 
oan, 3s.; Mrs. Horace Mannand E. P. Pea- 
y, ‘Moral Culture of Infancy, with Kinder- 
m Guide, same publishers, 3s.; J. R. 
chanan, ‘Moral Education, its Laws and 
Methods,’ same publishers, 6s.; E. Colignan, 
L’Education dans la Famille et par |’Etat,’ same 
pablishers, 1s, Ep. 


Sprors (7" S. x. 9).—Dr. writes 
that he would be glad to hear of a specimen of a 
spur so loosely rowelled as to produce an audible 
jingle. I am sorry that, having very recently made 
—_ with several specimens of the kind, I cannot 
send him, as well as let him hear of, one. When, 
comparatively early in the present century, I first 
had occasion to wear brass spurs, I can assure Dr. 
Nicnotson that their jingle was the source of 
much pride and pleasure to the wearer. When 
advancing years diminished the intensity of these 
feelings, the jingle remained. If the small plate 
that bore the rowels of the nineteenth century 
produced this effect, it is easy to imagine the 
effect of the large plate of former years. 
KILiicREw. 


Arrow Tarowine (7" §, x. 7).—I was taught 
this art when a boy. As it is not commonly 
practised now, perhaps a description may be of 
interest. A shallow nick is cut round the shaft, 
just below the feather. A string with a knot at 
the end is once round this nick over the 
knot; the other end is held in the hand, the knot 
keeping the string in position. The thrower, 
holding the head of the arrow in his hand, dis- 
charges it at the mark. The unwinding of the 
string causes the arrow to spin round, thus making 
it fly straight. E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


Brstx Famity Recorps (7" §. x. 8).—I should 
hardly think that the printer's practice about 
which Pror. Butter asks can be much older than 
the date he gives of 1816. His second question 
is very easily answered, and I wonder he found it 
needful to put it. People wrote their entries on 
whatever fiy-leaves their Bible had, just as th 
do at present, without caring (few care mn. 
whether or not “Family Records” or any like 
words were printed or emblazoned at the to 
Many such entries of two or three centuries o 
have been printed in ‘N. & Q.’ I have myself a 
Bible where the oldest entry is dated 1683. 
Having written far, it —~ to 

ibly it may be necessary in America, thoug 
itis ae in England, for such entries, to be legal 
evidence, to be written on pages specially set 
apart for them. If so, Pror. Butier’s question 
is accounted for, and I owe him an apology. But 
is the case so? Cc. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

I have in my possession a family Bible with 
blank pages for family records, It is dated 
“London, printed by E. T. for a Societie of 
Stationers, 1655.” Wu. N. Fraser. 
Findrack, Aberdeenshire. 


The backs of the title-pages in Genevan Bibles, 
in early black-letter copies of the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible, and fly-leaves in later quarto 


and folio editions of the sacred volume, were con- 
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stantly used for registering family records. I 

think the earliest one I have was written in a 

Genevan Bible “in the Year of our Lord God 

1616.” J. F. Manseren. 
Liverpool. 


ix. 348, 510).—May I 
draw attention to the fact that the mother of Kathe- 
tine Swinton, who married Sir Alexander Nisbet, 
was Katherine Hay, daughter of William, Lord Hay 
of Zester? As regards the marriage of Eleanor, 
daughter of Thomas Wybergh, and widow of Sir 
John Nisbet, to “Swinton of Elbroke [Elbalk is 
the name of the mansion house of Swinton], one of 
the Lords of Session,” the Swinton pedigree con- 
tains no mention of such aconnexion. The “Lord 
of Session ” of that day would appear to be Alex- 
ander Swinton, Lord Mersington, second son of Sir 
Alex. Swinton of Swinton. This judge died in 
1700. But his first wife was a daughter of Sir 
Alex. Dalmahoy of that ilk, and there are indica- 
tions of his second marriage with a Miss Johnston, of 
Hutton Hal), Berwickshire, while he was survived 

his wife (if we credit the second marriage, his 

ird), Alison Skene, of the family of Hallyards. 
As Lord Mersington is supposed to be the ancestor 
of the Swintons south of the Tweed, who 
cannot trace the steps of their descent from the 
original stock, it would be of great interest to 
the representatives of Swintons of Swinton if 
Sioma or any other correspondent could give 
further information. A 8. L. 0.5. 


“Kine or Arms” orn “Kine at Arms” (7% 
S. vii. 448; viii. 29, 112, 235, 251, 458, 491).— 
Notwithstanding the practice of heralds to call 
themselves kings of arms, I have just come across 
a MS. of the time of James I., being “A True 
Description of his Majesty’s Courtes of Records— 
His Highness’ Most Honorable Houshoulde, &c., 
collected in Anno 1613,” in which all the herald- 
officers are described as “ officers att armes,” viz., 
“Kinges att Arms”; ‘‘Segar Garter principal 
kinge att armes, fee 40"; Clarenceux kinge att 
armes, 20"; Norrey St. George kinge att armes, 
20"; Mr, Oambden kinge atte armes, 20".” This 

rs to be an official list of James I.’s officers 

all kinds, with their salaries. So, at any rate, 

the terms “ officers att armes,” “ kinge att armes,” 

are not new, or probably less correct than “ of 

arms,” as we frequently find in the signatures 

to deeds. Of. “Sergeant-at-arms,” ‘‘ Counsel-at- 
law.” J. 0. J. 


Tae Game or Potro x. 9).—It would 
ill become a dilettante to answer this query, as 
experts in philology are wont to answer, “See 
somebody's dictionary.” It is quite possible for a 
querist to be far away from books of reference, and 
even to have no friend who is near them. Yet, 
in consideration of the trouble that unnecessary 


queries must entail on the Editor of ‘N. & Q.,’T 
would express my surprise that a correspondent, 
writing from a locality no more remote nor illite- 
rate than Oxford, should ask if any learned Indian 
correspondent can light on the derivation of a 
a — now, alas! 
no more, in the — ian Glossary.’ 

should no copy of Col. Yule’s work have reached 
Oxford, that seat of learning may yet boast the 
possession of the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.’ By the latter authority the 
word is derived from Tibetan pulu, by the former 
from Balti polo. The difference in the words may 
be fairly attributed to district dialect or the hearer’s 
appreciation. It is the name signifying the ball 
with which the game is played. The Manipirls 
in the Eastern Himalayas called the game Kunjai; 
but though it was from that quarter that the game 
reached Calcutta, visitors to mir thirty years 
ago, about which time I first heard of it up there, 
and in succeeding years, must have prevailed over 
the more westerly players in giving a name to the 
iti or Chitral or 

‘lit. 

It will be seen from one of Col. Yule’s quota- 
tions that De Vigne, writing in 1842, recommends 
the game for adoption on the Hippodrome at Bays- 
water. Nearly thirty years passed before it ap- 

at any hippodrome in the neighbourhood; 
ut when it did appear its popularity increased 
rapidly, within limits due to local differences. The 
Manipari conquered countries on his pony—a most 
inexpensive charger, but a most expensive toy. In 
Persia, where the game took its name from the 
stick, chogan, the pursuit seems to have more 
nearly resembled what it is in England. It was 
= the s rinces. aie 
he article “Polo” in Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’ does not seem to have rag rl by 
Col. Yule, though he wrote the succeeding article 
on Marco Polo, a name which might set guessers to 
work on another origin for that of the game. 
KILuicRew. 


Swap (7™ S. ix. 466).—Swad is the pod of a 
pea, and so, according to Blount, is used for an 
empty-headed, shallow fellow. Halliwell quotes 
Greene’s ‘ Perimedes’ and several other instances 
in which it stands for lout and bumpkin. But in 
Suffolk swad means a sword, and it is in this sense 
that soldiers might become swaddies, 

A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


New Castitz Rom, Briveenp, Giamorca¥ 
sHike (7™ S. ix. 488).—There appears to be only 
one ruin in Wales called Newcastle—that situate 
in Emlyn, Oardigansbire, built in the reign of 
Henry VII. On one side of Bridgend stands the 


ruins of Coity Castle, which marks a spot of his 
toric notice, more than coeval with the Norman 
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subjugation of Glamorgan. On the other side of 
Bridgend stands the ruins of Ogmore Castle. See 
Nicholas’s ‘Annals and Antiquities of the Counties 
and County Families of Wales,’ pp. 521-2. 
R. 
1, Wansey Street, 8.E. 


Banian (7 ix. 443).—This was the name at 
the R.M. Academy, Woolwich, thirty years ago, 
and perhaps now, for a lounging jacket or short 
dressing gown of light blue flannel, issued to the 
cadets as part of their uniform, which could be 
worn in their barrack-rooms. Other old odd words 
current there, ¢. g., tosher for 


Malta, 


Crarton: Mepnor §, ix. 448).—It may 
assist Miss Kataiteen Warp to know that Col. 
Randall Clayton was knighted in Irelandon April 28, 
1622. Sir Randall Clayton was the grandson of 
—— Clayton, of Doneraile, co. Cork, who married 
Eliza, daughter of William Galter, of London. 

Miss Medhop appears to have been the daughter 
of Capt. Francis Medhop, one of the officers who 
were adjudicated arrears of pay for services to the 
king before June 5, 1649. This Francis is sup- 
diag be the grandson of Roger Medhop, of 

p Hall, co. Oxford. (Vide hesnemeer | 


“Don’t” v. “ Doxsn’r” (7 S. ix. 305, 457). 
—With respect to the form don’t, which is used, 
of course, even jn: polite society, it seems worth 
while to point out that it is short for do not, and 

bly arose in East Anglia, where he do is used 

he does, Our current speech is of East-Midland 

ng so that there is nothing extraordinary in 

ing that it has been affected by East- Anglian 
peculiarities, Watter W. Sxear. 


Don't for do not is simply an abbreviation for 
dows not. It is not grammar. If I say I don’t 
agree with Mr. Ancus, it may be impolite, but it 
1s mar. I say Mr. Anous don’t 

me, itis not grammar, A. H, Curistiz. 


Wrirers or rae Lire or St. Acnes (7 ix. 
488).—Is it possible that by “Tower Tanner and 
John Tyrgate” Gower, Chaucer, and John Lydgate 
aremeant? In the very folio (76) of the Arundel 
MS. 327, to which your correspondent refers, Boke- 
Ram mentions these three poets. The passage 
occurs in the Prologue to the ‘ Legend of St. 
Agnes,’ and is thus quoted by Horstmann :— 

And yet I hir (Pallas) preyid wyth vmble reuerence 
That she summe fauour wold sheu to me. 

And she me answerd in pleyn centence : 

“ Thou commyst to late, for gadryd up be 

The most Gh teense by personys thre : 

Of wych tweyne han fynysshyd here fate, 

But the thrydde bath datropus yet in cherte : 

As Gower, Chauncer, and Joon Lycgate.” Oak 


Peter Srorvesant S. ix. 269, 374, 455). 
—Of this name Sturtevant is probably a variant. 
A gentleman called Sturtevant practised surgery at 
Brigg in the early years of the reign of George IIT. 
A small handbill issued by him now lies before me. 
I append a transcript. My copy is the only ex- 
ample I ever saw or heard of. It has a certain 
amount of local interest, as being the earliest speci- 
men of printing executed at Brigg that has as yet 
been discovered (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 4" S. x. 66):— 

“Sturtevant, Surgeon, Apothecary, and Man-Mid- 
wife, at Brigg, in Lincolnshire, Has just entered u 
the House, lately in the Occupation of Mr. Atkinson : 
and hopes by a diligent and faithful Discharge of the 
several Duties of his Profession, to merit the Encourage- 
ment of the Public. N.B.—Drugs sold wholesale and 
retail upon the most reasonable terms. Oct. 25. 1777. 
Brigg, Printed by S. Scott.” 

When my father was a little boy—that is at the 
beginning of this century—an old lady lived at 
Brigg, whose name was Sturtevant. She may not 
improbably have been the widow of the person 
who issued the handbill. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

The last Dutch governor of New Amsterdam 
(New York) succeeded Governor Kieft from July, 
1646, until September, 1664. For references as to 
the loss of his leg, see ‘ Documentary History of 
New York,’ by O'Callahan, vol. iv. pp. 107, 108 ; 
Bancroft’s ‘ History of New York,’ vol. i. p. 493 
(note at foot of page); Appleton’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
American Biography,’ vol. v. p. 735. J. J. L. 

New York, U.S. 


Nationat Frowers (7" 8, x. 4).—I never 
heard till now that the cornflower was the national 
flower of Prussia. But I believe that the late 
Emperor William I. was very fond of the blue 
cornflower,. and that on this account it is now 
known in Germany as the Kaiserblume. There- 
fore it was the more surprising to be told the 
other day that the blue cornflower is at present 
the fashionable flower in Paris. Fasbion has sel- 
dom any reason to give for her own very super- 
fluous existence ; and it is hard to see why even a 
“masher” or a petit crévé should place in his 
buttonhole the favourite flower of his victorious 
enemy. A. J. M. 

Phillips (‘ Flora Historica’) says : “The generic 
name of these plants (Centaurea) is derived from 
Kévravpos, a centaur; and fabalous history adds 
that it was so called after Chiron, a centaur, who 
taught mankind the use of plants and medicinal 
herbs.” The specific name of the bluebottle corn- 
flower (Cyanus) he traces to the legend of the 
youth so named, whose chief employment was that 
of making garlands of these flowers, and who at 
last was fuund dead under a covering of them. 
The name, of course, really refers to the colour, as 
Phillips knew. He says nothing of its having 
been chosen as the national flower of Prussia, but 
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of the allied species, Centaurea moschata (purple 
sweet centaury) he says :— 

“ Parkinson thus speaks of it in 1629: ‘asa kinde of 
these corneflowers, | must needs adjoyn another stranger, 
of much beauty, and but lately obtained from Constan- 
tinople, where, because, as it is said, the great Turk, as we 
call him, saw it abroad, liked it, and wore it himeelf, all 
his vassals have had it in great regard, and it hath been 
obtained from them by some that have sent it into these 
parts.” —‘ Flora Historica’ (1829), ii. 209, 

Cc. C. B. 

I never understood that the cornflower was the 
national flower of Germany, only that it was the 
favourite flower of the late Emperor William, and 
so adopted and worn, as the violet was in France 
by the Bonaparte and their adherents. 

Frorence 


The cornflower I take to be the corn bluebottle 
(Centaurea cyanus), which is an alien introduced 
here with seed, but now fully established. I am 
informed by some German friends that it is not 
the national flower of Prussia, but came into pro- 
minence in that country by reason of its being the 
favourite flower of the Emperor William. 


W. W. Davies. 
Glenmore, Lisburn, Ireland. 
(Other replies to the same effect are acknowledged. | 


Leprosy 1x THE Mippte Aces §. ix. 486). 
—On the Close Roll for 8 Edw. 1V. is a petition 
to the king from his physicians, praying for an 
investigation into the case of Joan Nightingale, of 
Brentwood, Essex, reported by her neighbours to 
be leprous, followed by an order from the king to 
remove her to a solitary place if found to be thus 
suffering. The Bishop of Bath and Wells (Robert 
Stillington) then discourses on the various kinds 
of leprosy —“ tiria, leonina, and elefancia.” Finally, 
the patient is inspected, found healthy, and not 
infected with any species of contagious disease. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Gin Pataces §S. ix. 448).—Gin, which the 
Datch call giniva and the French geniévre, was on 
this side of the Channel first known as Geneva, or 
Geneva print, afterwards contracted into giv. It 
is referred to by the early dramatists. George 
Chapman, in his play ‘Monsieur D'Olive,’ pub- 
lished in 1606, wrote :— 

The weauer Sir much like a virginall iack 

Start nimbly vp; the culler of his beard 

I scarse remember, but purblind he was 

With the Geneva print, and wore one eare 

Shorter than tother for a difference. 
And Massinger, in his tragedy of ‘The Duke of 
Milan,’ first printed in 1623, says :— 

Bid him sleep 

"Tis a sign he has ta’en his liquor; and if you meet 

An officer preaching of sobriety 

Unless he read it in Geneva print, 

Lay him by the heels. 


Tn 1736, the Government directed the justices of 


the peace to inquire into the number of houses 
which sold Geneva. They reported that there were 
in the limits of Westminster, the Tower, and Fins- 
bury divisions, exclusive of London and Southwark, 
7,044 houses and shops where the liquor was 
publicly sold by retail, besides what was sold in 
garrets, cellars, and back roome. The Gin Act 
was then passed, which imposed a tax of five 
shillings per gallon. This attempt to diminish the 
excessive use of the spirit caused the mob to raise 
the cry of “‘No gin, no king!” Smollett says, 
‘* Painted boards were put up, inviting people to 
be drunk for a penny, and dead drunk for two- 
pence.” Cellars were provided with straw, into 
which the drunken sots were turned, until they 
had somewhat recovered their senses. Gin was 
publicly sold in the streets without licence or duty, 
and the laws were set at defiance and the Govern- 
ment defrauded (see “Gin” in the ‘Caricature 
History of the Georges,’ p. 114). The consump- 
tion of gin having increased, it was considered 
advisable, in March, 1743, to reduce the excessive 
duty, and to repeal the Gin Act. Sir Robert 
Walpole remarked that “ the laws against gin were 
too severe, and there were evils which cannot be 
corrected by laws, and this truth needs greatly to 
be enforced at this time.” The results seemingly 
answered these predictions. It was to expose the 
excessive use of this spirit that Hogarth, in 1751, 
engraved his two prints of ‘ Beer Street,’ and ‘ Gin 
Lane,’ in St. Giles’s, for which the Rev. James 
Townley, Master of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
wrote : 


Gin ! cursed fiend, with fury fraught, 
Makes human race a prey, 

It enters by a deadly draught, 
And steals our life away ; 

Virtue and truth, driven to despair, 
Ite rage compels to fly, 

But cherishes, with hellish care, 
Theft, Murder, Perjury. 

Damn’d cup, that on the vitals preys, 
That liquid fire contains, 

Which madness to the heart conveys, 
And rolls it through the veins. 

In No. 53 of the Connoisseur, published in 1755, 
it is said that Madam Gin has been christened by 
as many names as a German princess. Every 
petty chandler’s shop will sell you sky blue, and 
every night cellar will furnish you with Holland 
tape, three yards a penny. Bailey, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary,’ 1759, calls Geneva by several names— 
tityre, royal poverty, white tape, &c.—and some 
additional names are given in Hone’s ‘ Table Book, 
p. 247. Charles Dickens, in his ‘Sketches by 
Boz,’ first published in 1835, has devoted a — 
to gin shops, but in one sentence has descri 
them as “gin palaces.” This must be an early 
instance of the use of the term, as the Home Office 
issued an order in 1834 in which they are referred 
to as “‘gin shops.” The first of the so-called 
palaces was, I believe, the establishment of Messrs. 
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Fearon & Son, known as 94, Holborn Hill, nearly 
opposite St. Andrew's Charch, which I remember 
assuch sixty yearsago. Geneva, gin, &c., has been 
already treated on in ‘N. & Q.’ See 2™4 S. iii. 
169, 314, 378 ; 4 S. iii. 195, 322 ; xi. 522; 6” S. 


ix. 160. Everarp Home 

71, Brecknock Road. 

An excerpt from ‘Sunday in London’ (1833) 
may perhaps be of interest to Mr. Boas :— 

“In the grey of the Sunday morning, at the sound of 
the matin bell, the gin temples open wide their portals 
toall comers. Time was when gin was to be found only 
in bye-lanes and blind alleys—in dirty obscure holes, 
yclep’d dram-shops; but now, thanks to the enlightened 
and paternal government of ‘the first Captain of the 
Age’ gin is become a giant demi-god—a mighty spirit, 
dwelling in gaudy gold-beplastered temples.”—P. 15. 

To the above is annexed a foot-note :— 

“*The expense incurred in the fitting up of gn-tep 
bars in London is almost incredible, every one vying wit 
his neighbour in convenient arrangements, general dis- 
play, rich carving, brass work, finely veined mahogany, 
gilding. and ornamental painting Three gin-shops 

ve lately been fitted up at an expense, for the bar 
alone, of upwards of 2,000/. each.’—* Loudon’s Encyclo- 
pedia of Cottage, Farm, and Village Architecture,’” 

The cut opposite p. 25 is labelled “ Gin-temple 
turn-out at Church-time.” In 1736 the use of 
“geneva” had become so excessive that a Licensing 
Act was passed. J. F. Manseren. 


In ‘Sketches by Boz,’ ‘Gin-shops,’ there is 
mention of “‘ gin-palaces” and their ornamental 
appearance. The Quarterly Review, Jan., 1830, 
p. 230, mentions “‘gin-shops,” and remarks upon 
the increase of “ dram-drinking.” 

Epwarp H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Svuicipe S. ix. 389, 489). —This was the sub- 
ject for the ““ Members’ Prizes (Bachelors)” at Cam- 
bridge in 1852. Ido not remember whether the 

ul essays were published. 
P. J. F. Gaytittoy, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Records of the Manor, Parish, and Borough of Hamp- 
stead, wn the County of London, to December 31, 1889. 
Edited by F. E. Baines, C.B. (Whitaker & Co.) 

HampstgD is the most beautiful of suburbs, and, thanks 

to the hill leading to it and to the public spirit of the 

inhabitants, the place still remains singularly rural. It 
is time that Hampstead should have a history, for Park’s 
book, published in 1813, has long been scarce and high 
priced ; andthe volume produced by Mr. Baines, although 
said to be mainly intended for local circulation, ought to 
interest every Londoner. Many bave contributed to the 
production of this book, and the number of the con- 
tributors shows that the inbabitants of Hampstead take 
an intelligent interest in its history. The book is not 
entirely put together in an orthodox fashion ; but, never- 

eless, it is very charming in its want of system, and 
the recollections of the various writers are of great value. 


It is admirably got up, and the views of places, both as 
they were and as they are, add greatly to the use as well 
as to the beauty of the book. 

It must be remembered that alth a suburb now, 
Hampstead was once a village, complete in all such 
necessary appendages as a watch-house, a stocks, and a 
pound. This last, dated 1787, still exists on the eastern 
side of the Spaniard’s Road, opposite the Whitestone 
Pond. Among the interesting associations of the place 
the visit of Clarissa Harlowe to the “Upper Flask” 
takes high rank, and this heroine seems as real a person 
to us as many of the actual men and women who fre- 
quented the heath. The long room where Evelina 

d a minuet still r , while the Pump-Room 
has lately been cleared away. All classes of the com- 
munity have been represented among the residents of 
Hampstead. Sir Harry Vane and the first Earl of Chat- 
ham stand out among the statesmen; the judges are 
represented by Mansfield, Erskine, Wedderburn, Pepper 
Arden, and Tindal; the authors by George Steevens, 
Leigh Hunt, and Keats; painters by Romney, Con- 
stable, and Stanfield; and architects by Sir Gilbert 
Scott and the Cockerells. But it would be impossible to 
enumerate here all the distinguished persong who have 
chosen Hampstead as their residence. We can admire 
their good taste, but we must realize that there were 
dangers in the last century for those who visited this 
then remote village. Claude Duval and Dick Turpin and 
many other less-known highwaymen frequently relieved 
travellers of their cash and other valuables. Amongst the 
many interesting plates is one of old Chalk Farm in 1730, but 
we do not see that the explanation of this curious name is 
given. There is no sign of chalk in the neighbourhood; 
but the difficulty is solved when we find on old maps the 
names of two manor houses marked, That of Up 
Chalcots, by England’s Lane, remains unaltered, bat 
that of Lower Chalcots has become Chalk Farm. This 
excellent book is completed by the insertion of some 
valuable appendixes, one of these being Prof, Hales’s 

per on ‘ Hampstead in the Tenth Century,’ and others 
Cue devoted to an account of the birds, the butterflies, 
and the moths of the neighbourhood, 


Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society. (Bemrose & Sons.) 
THE volume for 1890 shows that our Derbyshire friends 
have a good store of material to work upon, and know 
how to work it. Mr. T. R. Derry gives some inte 
notes on local printing and publishing, a matter whi 
has aroused considerable discussion in our pages of late. 
The productions of the ~— Press mentioned by Mr. 
Derry do not go back further than 1809, but some of 
them are so rare that the late Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt’s 
copy of the ‘ Life of Orlando Equiano’ is the only copy 
known to him. The latest date of a Belper issue given 
by Mr. Derry is 1866. The valuable Calendar of Fines 
for the county, by Messrs. Hardy and Page, is continued, 
1274-1281. A very interesting subject is taken up b 
Mr. George Bailey in his account of Becket’s Well, 
Derby; and the editor, we are glad to see, endorses the 
writer's suggestion of carrying out further investigation 
into the holy wells of the county, Dr. Cox himself add- 
ing the names of some with which he is acquainted, one 
of them being yet another Becket Well at Linbury. Mr. 
John Ward, besides his geological paper on contorted 
Yoredale strata near Ashover, contributes a full and 
interesting account of some diggings near Brassing- 
ton, Derbyshire, of considerable value to students of 
prehistoric archeology. Some of the objects described 
resemble those in the Settle Cave, and others those dis- 
covered by General Pitt-Rivers at Rushmore and Cran- 
bourne Chase. Hemington Church, though not tech- 
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nically within the Society's field of operations, is a near 
neighbour which deserved notice, and the student of 
charters will be grateful to the lord of the manor and to 
the Rev. Charles Kerry for the transcript of the more 
ancient deeds relating to Hemington, 

Society of 


The Journal of the Proceedings of the Ro 0 
Antiquaries of Ireland. Fifth Series. Vol. I. No. 1. 
(Dublin, Hodges & Figgis.) 

Tue commencement of this new series of the Proceedings 
of the old Kilkenny Archzxological Society deserves spe- 
cial notice on account of the new name which the Queen 
has granted to this well-deserving Society, which has been 
at work illustrating the history and antiquities and archer- 
ology of Ireland for the last forty years. The first 
quarterly number of the new series contains, besides the 
account of the annual general meeting of January, 1890, 
at which it was resolved to petition Her Majesty for the 
altered form of designation, several papers of a high order 
of merit in different branches of the field covered by the 
Society's labours. Prof. Stokes contributes an interesting 
sketch of the life and work of Dudley Loftus, a most 
versatile and singularly erudite Dublin antiquary of the 
seventeenth century, whose gifts as an Orientalist were 
almost unique in his day. Mr. James Mills describes the 
condition of the tenants and agriculture of the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin in the fourteenth century, throwing 
valuable light on the condition of the agricultural classes 
of Ireland during the latter part of the Middle Ages, and 
illustrating the gradual rise to freedom of the servile 
class in Ireland as in England. Miss Hickeon gives some 
more ‘ Notes on Kerry Topography,’ which show the 
survival to the present day of the use of certain balls of 
stone, on cupped pillar-stones, in Kerry churchyards, for 
curative p The stone of Kilmacida is in c 

of a certain tribe, and the same is the case with stones of 
similar powers in the West Highlands, where we have 
seen, among the older contents of charter chests, bonds 
for the temporary surrender of such a stone to another 
tribe in whose possession it had formerly been. Mr.T.J. 
Westropp’s ‘ Notes on the Sheriffs of Clare, 1570-1700,’ 
afford much information of use to the genealogist. 


The Gentleman's Magazine Library.— Architectural 
Antiquities, Part I. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme. (Stock. 

We congratulate Mr. Gomme on the appearance of 

another volume, the eleventh, of his great series of ex- 

tracts from the Gentleman's Magazine. It is not easy 
to exaggerate the utility of these books to future in- 
uirers. They do not, it is true, supply the place of 
Se magazine itself, but for many purposes they are 
even more valuable. 

The present volume appeals to a very wide class of 
readers—to all, in fact, English or foreign, who take an 
intelligent interest in our medizval architecture. It differs 
widely in one respect from all the volumes which have 
preceded it, All the articles are by one man, and thata 
person of no ordinary merit—John Carter. He was not 
a scholar, and his ignorance of Latin threw impediments 
in his way; but still he did a work which will make his 
name ever memorable to all those who love the beauty of 
our old minsters and parish churches. The language in 
which Carter expressed himeelf is at times clumsy, and 
he did not on every occasion use the technical words 
to which we have become accustomed ; but when every 
allowance is made, his architectural notes will always be 
a treasure-house of information as to buildings, some of 
which have perished utterly, and others bave undergone 
what may be regarded as a worse fate—suffered from the 
irreverent bands of ignorant restorers. At the end of 
the volume are notes—far too few—telling of the present 
state of some of the fabrics Carter visited. 


We trust that succeeding issues may contain the archi. 
tectural notes of the other correspondents of “ Sylvanus 
Urban.” There are many architectural papers, especially 
in the later volumes, which are of great value. 


Newspaper Reporting. By John Pendleton. (Stock, 
Tuis volume, by the author of ‘ A History of tp) 
has been added to the “ Book-Lover’s Lacey * It con 
stitutes pleasant reading, and gives some curious infor. 


THE second volume of the new edition of Boyne’s 
‘Trade Tokens of the Seventeenth Century,’ edited 
G. C. Williamson, will be published by Mr. Elliot 8 
shortly. This completing volume will contain no fewer 
than ten separate indices of counties, places, surnames, 
Christian names, initials, devices and arms, merchant 
marks, shapes, values, and peculiarities. 

Tue Yorkshire County Magazine, an illustrated 
monthly, will shortly be publishes, to supersede the four 

uarterlies issued under one cover, viz., the Yorkshire 

otesand Queries, Genealogist, Bibliographer, and Folk- 
lore Journal. These have had a successful run for six 
years, and more space will be thus acquired for articles 
and illustrations, though the price is to remain as before, 
J. Horsfall Turner, Ide!, Bradford, is the editor, 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Jaypee (“Tennyson's ‘ Defence of Lucknow ’”’).— 
The banner of England blew 
is correct. In his‘ Day Dream’ the Laureate has the 
same use of the word :— 
The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

A. H. B. (“Nine of Diamonds the Curse of Scot- 
land”).—The various speculations as to the origin of 
this phrase will be found in‘ N. & Q.’ 1" 8. i. 61, 90; 
Ne 253, 423, 483 ; 4% S. vi, 194, 289; 5t» 8. iv. 20, 97, 


C, J, Patmer.— 
Betwixt the stirrup and the ground 
Mercy I askt, mercy I found. 
A recollection of St. Augustine’s “ Misericordia Domini 
inter pontem et fontem.” It appears in Camden's 
* Remaines,’ and is said to be by “ a good friend.” 
Gro. P. Baxer (“ Brome’s ‘ Northern Lass’ ””),—Your 
MS. is undecipberable. 
C. W. F. (“ Emendations to Shakespeare ”’),—These 
are not likely to win acceptance in this country. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communicatione should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE MONTHLY PART FOR JULY CONTAINS 


R E D Ss I S T E R 


A SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LADY LOVELACE,’ &c. 


The MILITARY EXHIBITION. NEW WIMBLEDON and the COUNTRY 
ROUND. 


ABOUT BEER, ON the TOW-PATH. 
The FABLED UNICORN. IDLE DIALS: Sundials. 
ROMAN LIFE. The SEA. 


The HANSA, SWIFT and the “COBBLER MILITANT.” 
ON IDLENESS. UNDER WHAT HEADING? A Story, 


ALSO 


THE EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER, 


Consisting of a COMPLETE STORY, entitled 


A MIST OF ERBRBO 


By MARY ANGELA DICKENS 
(Granddaughter of the late Charles Dickens). 


LONDON: 2, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


Nots.—The terms to Subscribers having their Copies sent direct from the Office :— 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. the Year, including postage; and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payable to HENRY WALKER, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8, X. Jour 26, 


BRADSHAW’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MONTHLY. 


BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6am 
post free, 10d. 


BRADSHAW’S RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. 
3d. ; post free, 444. 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s. and 3s. 64.; post frau 

2s. 4d. and 4s. 1d. 
ANNUALLY. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. ls. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. | 

SRADEEAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanis 


BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6@ 
In FOUR SBCEDONS, ls. each. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrangements of 


BRADSHAW'S RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 12s. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Passports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had 4 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 


Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, 1s. 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s. each, in addition wl 
charges. 


Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Russia and Morocco Leather from 3s, 6d.; Lettering Name on 
1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, 1s. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE OFFICE. 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET. 


Printed by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Athevewum Press. Took's-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, F.C. ; and Published 
JUHN ©, FRANCIs, at No. 22, Took’scourt, Oursitor-street, Chaneery-lane, July 25, 
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